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The  American  Economy  m  the 

Postwar  World 

By  JESSE  S.  ROBINSON 
Chairman,  Department  of  Economics 

CaHeton  College  * 

WE  live  in  an  age  of  intellectual  tion  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  marplots ; 
and  moral  confusion.  This  of  furtive  operations  in  the  black 
psychological  attitude  knows  market;  of  increasing  juveline  delin- 
no  national  boundaries,  is  no  respect-  quency;  of  padded  relief  rolls,  while 
er  of  rank  or  position,  and  is  not  con-  work  waits  for  millions ;  and  of  waste 
fined  to  any  segment  of  our  body  poli-  and  profligacy  in  a  world  in  dire  need  f 
tic.  Members  of  congress  and  public  To  this  we  have  come  in  so  short  a 
officials  view  with  anxiety  “the  jaded,  time  since  the  valorous  days  of  1946.” 
disillusioned,  and  fearful  condition  of  One  does  not  have  to  look  far  to 
public  opinion.”  Politicians  say  the  see  indications  of  “the  state  of  the 
Truman  administration  is. uncertain  union.”  Millions  of  people  simply 
and  unpredictable,  and  holding  a  are  work-shy.  Veterans  find  it  diffi- 
moistened  finger  to  the  political  cur-  cult  to  adjust  themselves  to  civilian 
rents  they  find  no  sure  sign.  On  the  life,  and  thousands  have  re-enlisted  in 
v.'hole,  congressmen  find  the  public  the  army.  In  economic  planning  gov- 
sick  of  strikes,  sick  of  shortages,  sick  ernment  officials  are  often  wrong  in 
of  futile  arguments  over  price  control,  their  estimates  and  calculations.  Con- 
and  afraid  of  war  with  Russia.  fidence  in  public  officials  is  under- 

Speaking  at  Harvard  University,  mined  by  poor  appointments  to  public 
Byron  Price,  former  director  of  the  office.  Industrial  strikes  arouse  the 
office  of  censorship,  summed  up  the  temper  of  the  people  to  the  boiling 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  the  country  point,  and  hasty  legislation  is  enacted, 
in  these  words :  “How  shall  we  charac-  And  all  the  while  the  backlog  of  de- 
terize  the  state  of  the  union  today?  mand  for  goods  that  were  promised 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  hold  aloft  to  a  wai^weary  people  remains  unful- 
as  an  example  a  national  scene  of  con-  filled. 

fusion,  hesitation  and  reviving  bigo-  And  there  are  other  straws  in  the 
try;  of  legislative  lethargy,  timidity  wind.  Magazine  circulation  has  drop- 
and  neglect ;  of  economic  strangula-  ped  off  sharply ;  only  the  picture  mag- 
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azines  are  holding  up.  Consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  has  skyrocketed, 
movie  attendance  has  risen  greatly, 
gasoline  consumption  and  taxes  on  ad¬ 
mission  to  night  clubs  are  up.  Book 
publishing  is  up  too — ^but,  as  Price 
points  out,  books  without  “an  ounce  of 
literary  beauty  or  a  thimbleful  of 
spiritual  elevation.”  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  reported  as  worse  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  There  are  economic  in¬ 
dicators  too — useless  gewgaws  on  sale 
at  fancy  prices;  the  boom  in  residen¬ 
tial  real  estate;  the  high  prices  of* 
luxuiy  articles;  sport  shirts  selling  at 
$10  when  no  $2.50  white  dress  shirts 
are  available.  And  last  but  well-nigh 
first  in  importance,  world  peace  lags 
and  legislators  in  disgust  talk  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  discarded  isolationism. 

If  these  are  the  symptoms,  what 
does  the  social  diagnostician  suggest 
as  a  cure.  Price  concludes:  “Timid 
and  procrastinating  political  leader¬ 
ship  can  endure  only  as  the  voters  give 
permission.  Selfish  magnates  of  labor 
and  management  can  keep  their  power 
only  so  long  as  mass  opinion  tolerates 
their  excesses.  Shorn  of  popular  pa¬ 
tronage  bad  books,  bad  newspapers, 
bad  motion  pictures,  bad  radio  would 
disappear  with  the  day’s  sunset. 
Black  markets  prosper  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dereliction  of  nornjally 
respectable  citizens.  Church  and  school 
do  not  fail  except  as  the  people  fail 
.  .  .  The  fault  is  yours  and  mine.” 
Strong  medicine,  isn’t  it? 

Fortunately,  some  Americans  are 
not  inclined  to  accept  the  view  that 
this  world  is  “a  wilderness  of  woe.” 
While  it  is  difficult  to  engage  in  Uto¬ 
pian  optimism,  some  of  us  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  surrender  to  a  mood  of  futility. 
Such  an  one  is  Judge  Goodrich,  em¬ 
inent  jurist,  distinguished  ex-professor 


of  law  and  ex-vice-president  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his 
article  entitled  Wanted — a  Social 
Scientist,  Dr.  Goodrich  points  out  that 
this  is  the  normal  backwash  of  war, 
and  that  practically  all  of  the  ills  that 
society  endures  have  appeared  follow¬ 
ing  every  large-scale  war  in  which  the 
country  has  participated.  The  basic 
issue  of  our  time  is  whether  we  can 
adjust  our  social  thinking  and  our  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  scientific  realities  of 
the  atomic  age  in  time  to  preserve  our 
freedom.  “We  cannot  escape  the 
atomic  bomb,”  Judge  Goodrich  con¬ 
tinues.  “The  same  unbiased  approach 
to  the  problems  of  society”  as  to  the 
problems  of  physical  science  “must  be 
made  by  our  psychologists  and  econo¬ 
mists  and  sociologists,  not  only  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  international  relationships  but 
in  our  ordinary  dealings  with  each 
other  from  day  to  day.”  True,  the 
economic  and  social  adjustments  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  to  the  atomic 
age  will  be  terribly  difficult  to  make. 
Whether  we  have  the  mental  flexibility 
end  the  courage  and  determination  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
order  to  preserve  our  free  society  is 
the  paramount  issue  of  our  time. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  writers 
cf  the  articles  which  follow  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  teachers,  to 
help  develop  in  them  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  important  economic 
problems  of  these  postwar  days.  Not 
all  of  the  problems  of  postwar  signifi- 
eance  could  be  covered,  to  be  sure,  in 
a  single  issue  of  Education.  Some 
selection,  perhaps  arbitrary,  had  to  be^ 
made.  Conset|uently,  certain  prob¬ 
lems  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Midwest  Economics 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
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April  in  Chicago  make  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  issue.  The  writer,  who 
bas  had  the  honor  of  being  president 
of  the  Association  during  the  four 
years  of  war,  desires  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  the  managing  editor,  his  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  his  economic  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  postwar  problems  number. 
Appreciation  is  likewise  due  the 
writers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Attention  is  given  primarily  in 
these  articles  to  the  following  postwar 
problems — price  policy,  fiscal  policy, 
labor  policy,  geo-political  policy,  eco¬ 
nomic  instruction,  and  the  impact  of 
the  war  upon  economic  theory.  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Bayard  Taylor,  former 
member  of  O.  P.  A.,  gives  cc^nt 
reasons  for  retaining  a  flexible  system 
of  price  control  until  the  economy  is 
well  past  its  postwar  readjustments. 
In  the  scholarly  article  by  Professor 
Roy  G.  Blakey,  an  authority  on  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  reader  gets  a  careful  treat¬ 
ment  of  tax,  expenditures,  and  interest 
phases  of  postwar  fiscal  policy,  and 
then  he  may  understand  more  fully 
that  “fiscal  policy  in  a  one-world  econ¬ 
omy  involves  consideration  of  all  im¬ 
portant  controlling  factors  in  that 
world.” 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  have  such 
a  moderate  and  open-minded  treat¬ 
ment  of  labor  policy  in  these  hectic 
days  of  industrial  tension  by  Robert 
J.  Watt,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  served 
during  the  war  as  a  representative  of 
labor  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  We  should  seek  a  better  fu¬ 
ture,  says  Mr.  Watt,  through  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  individual  enterprise  using 
the  instruments  of  democracy  to  estab¬ 
lish  whatever  controls  are  -found 
necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  “If  we  work  together,” 


he  concludes,  “we  can  speed  reconvert 
sion  and  full  employment.” 

The  articles  on  Geopolitics  by  the 
distinguished  scholars.  Professor  Rich¬ 
ard  Hartshome  and  Professor  Fred 
Kurt  Schaefer,  complement  each 
other.  The  one  treats  of  the  socio¬ 
economic  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
the  other  points  out  certain  vital  ter¬ 
ritorial  considerations.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  these  geopolitical  factors 
the  reader  is  impressed  more  than  ever 
of  the  necessity  of  a  one-world  econo¬ 
my. 

Curtiss  M.  Elliott,  a  stimulating  in¬ 
structor,  points  up  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  economics,  particu¬ 
larly  the  all-important  introductory 
course,  in  this  changing  world. 
Whether  in  collie,  junior  college  or 
high  school,  the  problems  of  teaching 
economic  truths  are  similar  and  differ 
only  in  degree.  Professor  Lewis  Sev¬ 
erson  assesses  the  moot  question  of 
what  courses  should  be  offered. 

Eston  V.  Tubbs,  principal  of  Mor¬ 
gan  Park  High  School,  contributes  a 
thoughtful  article  on  postwar  trends 
in  educational  planning  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  attention  upon  some 
basic  problems  confronting  American 
education.  Miss  Marguerite  Shalma- 
dine,  vice-principal  of  Jefferson  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  York,  assesses 
in  a  stimulating  way  some  recent 
trends  in  high  school  curricula  for  the 
postwar  days.  Finally,  Professor  John 
Ise  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
scholar,  writer,  teacher,  and  with  all 
a  friendly  and  human  sort  of  fellow, 
unleashes  his  Stephen  Leacock  brand 
of  wit,  and  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  lets  you  know  what  he  thinks 
of  the  witch-hunters  under  the  mis- 
nomor  of  The  Menace  of  Communism. 
(O  rare  John  Ise!  Read  it  and 
weep  (?) 


Wanted — The  Social  Scientist* 

By  HERBERT  F.  GOODRICH 
Judge,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 

Third  Judicial  Circuit,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  80  minded,  a  graduate  in  1946 
could  receive  his  degree  in  gloom, 
if  not  in  tears.  He  was  born  in 
the  period  of  disillusion  following 
World  War  I.  Much  of  his  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  somber  atmosphere 
of  our  greatest  economic  depression. 
No  sooner  had  the  economic  clouds  be¬ 
gun  to  lift  than  he  was  engulfed  in  the 
maelstrom  of  the  world’s  greatest  war 
in  which  more  than  likely  he,  himself, 
was  a  member  of  combatant  forces. 
The  end  of  actual  fighting  seems  not 
Ic  have  brought  peace.  The  ’46  grad¬ 
uate  faces  a  world  made  hungry  by 
famine  and  frightened  by  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  and  terrible  source  of  destruc¬ 
tive  energy,  a  world  in  which  national 
groups,  suspicious  and  jealous  of  each 
other,  seem  to  have  learned  nothing 
in  the  frightful  school  of  war.  If  the 
graduate  is  a  war  veteran  and  has 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife  he  can  find 
no  place  to  live,  no  refrigerator  for 
his  kitchen  and,  when  his  educational 
allotment  has  run  its  course,  perhaps 
no  prospects  for  a  job  which  will  give 
him  a  living  in  a  period  of  inflation. 
Thus  viewing  his  landscape,  the  ‘46 
graduate  ne(>d  not  have  read  Schopen¬ 
hauer  (if  he  is  still  read  in  Philosophy 
4)  to  find  basis  for  a  conclusion  that 
his  w’orld  is  indeed  a  wilderness  of 
woe. 

Fortunately,  Americans  in  their 
twenties,  and  some  Americans  who  are 


older  than  that,  are  not  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  view  of  their  world.  Per¬ 
haps  they  know  intuitively  that  an 
emotional  subsidence  inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  a  period  of  such  intense  excite¬ 
ment  as  wartime  striving  brings. 
American  performance  in  the  period 
just  past  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called 
miraculous.  We  changed  over  our  in¬ 
dustrial  production  almost  overnight 
to  make  the  land  an  arsenal  for  the 
output  of  war  goods  in  quantities 
which  are  simply  incredible.  Simul¬ 
taneously  we  built  and  trained  an  army 
and  navy  numbering  millions  of  men. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  all  this  output 
of  armed  force  and  equipment  was 
transported  all  over  the  world  to  places 
where  it  was  most  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  can¬ 
not  have  an  effort  of  that  kind,  partici¬ 
pated  in  with  all  their  might  by 
130,000,000  people  without  having 
emotional  fatigue  when  the  period  of 
stress  is  past.  If  William  James  is 
still  read  in  courses  in  the  department 
of  Philosophy,  those  who  read  him  will 
remember  the  philosopher’s  talk  of  the 
human  yearning  for  an  occasional  mor¬ 
al  holiday.  He  did  not  say  an  “im¬ 
moral”  holiday,  be  it  noted,  and  meant 
simply  a  period  in  which  the  otherwise 
conscientious  human  being  could  take 
the  w'orld  as  he  finds  it  without  feeling 
responsibility  for  helping  to  shape  it 
as  he  feels  it  ought  to  be.  Certainly 


1  This  article  is  condensed  from  the  Commencement  Address  to  the  itraduatinfc  class  of 
Carleton  College  In  Skinner  Memorial  Chapel  on  June  10,  1946.  On  this  occasion  President 
Laurence  M.  Oould  conferred  on  Judge  Goodrich  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
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the  general  urge  to  take  such  a  holi* 
day  is  never  stronger  than  the  time 
following  such  a  period  of  unified  ef¬ 
fort  as  we  have  just  lived  throu^. 

Our  graduate  of  '46  also  knows,  if 
he  has  turned  back  the  pages  of  his 
own  country’s  history,  that  practically 
all  the  ills  which  now  beset  civilian 
life  have  appeared  following  every  war 
in  which  his  country  has  participated 
upon  a  major  scale.  All  of  this  has 
been  set  forth  in  convincingly  scholarly 
fashion  by  a  young  history  professor 
from  California  named  Dixon  Wecter. 

.  He  brought  out  a  Ixxdc  a  few  months 
ago  called  “When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home.”  Professor  Wecter 
has  gone  into  the  contemporary  rec¬ 
ords,  newspapers,  soldiers’  stories  and 
other  available  material  following  o\ir 
War  for  Independence,  the  Civil  War 
and  World  War  I.  Affairs  develop  on 
a  larger  scale,  of  course,  as  population 
increases,  and  the  social  structure  be¬ 
comes  more  complicated.  But  in  only 
one  respect  do  the  post  war  problems 
change  in  kind.  That  change  is  in  the 
competence  with  which  government 
helps  the  soldier,  both  able-bodied  and 
disabled,  in  his  return  from  the  war  to 
civilian  life.  But  the  other  features 
of  the  period  following  the  war  are  the 
same.  The  generals  who  were  the  idols 
of  an  admiring  public  find  their  brass 
badly  tarnished  by  the  smoky  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hostile  criticism.  The  dis¬ 
charged  soldier  loses  his  place  as  popu¬ 
lar  hero  and  gradually  comes  to  find 
that  he  can  prociire  a  job  more  easily 
in  civilian  clothes  than  he  can  in  uni¬ 
form.  There  is  a  shortage  of  hous¬ 
ing;  there  is  a  shortage  of  civilian 
goods  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  There  is  the  same  inordin¬ 
ate  haste  to  dismantle  the  war  ma¬ 


chine,  haste  prompted  partly  by  im¬ 
patience  and  partly  by  the  fatuous 
assumption  that  it  will  never  be  needed 
again.  The  ’46  graduate,  if  he  is  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Tecord  of  history,  even 
so  short  a  record  as  that  of  his  own 
country,  will  know  that  postwar  emo¬ 
tions  and  inconveniences  are  tempor¬ 
ary,  that  they  have  happened  before 
and  that  they  will  pass. 

Perhaps  the  class  of  ’46  will  also 
find  that  the  startling  discoveries  made 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  not 
so  completely  terrifying  as  its  elders 
now  indicate.  Mankind  has  been 
startled  before.  Think  of  the  horror 
which  must  have  come  to  the  heart  of 
early  man  when  one  of  his  fellows 
learned  to  produce  fire.  We  have  no 
contemporaneous  records  of  tribal 
meetings,  but  we  can  imagine  the  con¬ 
sternation  which  this  discovery  must 
have  brought  into  a  world  already 
shivering  with  fear  in  every  storm. 
Do  you  suppose  that  a  military  com¬ 
mission  was  set  up  to  keep  the  process 
secret  or  did  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe 
point  out  the  advantages  of  warm  caves 
and  the  enchanting  luxury  of  cooked 
food  ?  One  can  easily  cite  instances 
of  other  world  revolutions  which  are 
not  so  sudden,  but  just  as  startling. 
Think  of  the  devastating  effect  on  the 
old  society  which  came  with  power 
production  in  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Think  of  the  fear  provoking 
change  in  our  whole  concept  of  man 
and  his  universe  which  came  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Mankind  is  always  faced  with 
change  and,  seemingly,  always  fright¬ 
ened  by  it.  Changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  come  and  somehow  people  ad¬ 
just  to  them,  more  often  than  not  on  a 
better  level  than  they  occupied  before. 
But  at  any  rate,  be  our  future  level 
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better  or  not  better,  I  am  sure  that 
the  ’46  graduate  will  agree  that  the 
worst  way  to  meet  new  facts  is  to  deny 
their  existence  or  to  try  to  suppress 
them.  Forty-six  will  know  that  the 
greatest  sources  of  destruction  can  also 
be  the  greatest  sources  of  addition  to 
the  betterment  of  man  in  his  world,  if 
human  beings  will  use  time  and  effort 
in  making  the  new  things  useful  in¬ 
stead  of  dissipating  their  energies  in 
foolish  fright. 

The  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
class  of  ’46,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
us,  comes  because  our  technical  people 
.(the"  inventors  and  the  engineers  back¬ 
ed  by  the  research  scientists)  have  set 
a  pace  with  which  the  rest  of  us  can¬ 
not  keep  up.  What  these  people  have 
done  reminds  one  of  what  a  father 
might  do  if  he  started  his  baby  with  a 
kiddie  car  before  the  youngster  had 
learned  to  sit  up.  Then  before  the 
lad  learns  to  operate  the  kiddie  car 
successfully  the  fond  parent  buys  him 
a  tricycle  and  before  that  has  been 
mastered  puts  the  young  hopeful  on  a 
two  wheel  bicycle.  Then,  before  the 
mastery  of  any  one  has  been  obtained, 
the  off-spring  is  put  at  the  wheel  suc¬ 
cessively  of  a  high  powered  motor  car, 
r  Piper  Cub  aud,  finally,  a  jet  pro¬ 
pelled  plane.  It  is  an  exciting  process 
no  doubt,  but  dangerous  for  both  the 
operator  of  these  various  vehicles  and 
anybody  else  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  cross  his  path. 

The  danger  comes  with  those  enor¬ 
mous  strides  in  technological  advance 
which  have  annihilated  distance  and 
multiplied  almost  incredibly  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  destruction.  When  the 
English  thought  up  and  put  into  use 
the  long  bow  to  defeat  the  French  with 
their  less  powerful  cross  bows,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  one  over  the  other  did  not 


threaten  what  civilization  there  was  at 
the  time.  But  when  our  physicists 
and  engineers  take  us  in  a  twinkling 
ol  an  eye  from  the  Liberty  motored 
plane  of  the  last  war  through  such  de¬ 
velopments  as  B29s,  radar,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  the  unleashing  of  energy  in  the 
disintegration  of  what  we  have  been 
pleased  to  call  the  atom,  we  have  a 
different  sort  of  problem  to  face.  We 
cannot  escape  the  atomic  bomb  the  way 
we  can  ignore  an  undesirable  film. 

In  sober  conclusion  Dr.  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick  summed  up  our  present 
crisis  in  his  report  as  President  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  shortly  before 
the  worldshaking  events  of  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  said:  “The  supreme  ques¬ 
tion  which  confronts  our  generation 
today — ^the  question  to  which  all  other 
problems  are  merely  corollaries — is 
whether  our  technology  can  be  brought 
under  control.  Is  man  to  be  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  destructive  energies  he  has 
created,  or  is  he  to  be  their  victim? 
Will  this  physical  power  which  he  al¬ 
ready  possesses  and  these  new  forces 
which  are  now  within  his  grasp  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve  the  race  in  constructive 
ways,  or  will  they  be  a  Frankenstein 
monster  that  will  slay  its  own  maker? 
In  brief,  has  man  the  wisdom  and  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  powers  to  control 
the  forces  w’hich  he  has  himself  let 
loose  ?” 

This  summary  surely  presents  a 
question  which  no  one  can  dodge. 
When  confronted  with  something  that 
scares  them,  people  are  not  unlikely 
to  do  strange  things.  Years  ago  they 
used  to  find  satisfaction  when  so  con¬ 
fronted  in  burning  some  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  witches.  Almost  as  foolish  as 
that  is  the  suggestion,  sometimes  made, 
that  we  suppress  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  or  that  we  require  scien- 
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tists  to  take  a  twenty  year  holiday 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  catches  up 
with  them.  Such  a  thing  could  not 
happen  and  it  would  be  highly  unde¬ 
sirable  if  it  did. 

The  result  of  what  the  scientists,  the 
inventors  and  the  engineers  have  done, 
even  so  far,  has  been  to  open  up  the 
possibility  for  a  better  adventure  in 
life  for  all  people  than  was  ever  dream¬ 
ed  of  before.  All  this  has  been  declar¬ 
ed  as  scientific  fact  by  people  who  are 
supposed  to  know.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Kirtly  F.  Mather,  professor  of  Geology 
at  Harvard,  pointed  it  out  in  a  little 
book  which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago 
called  “Enough  and  To  Spare.”  Dr. 
Mather’s  proof  provides  thrilling  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  prospects  for  a  fuller  and  better 
experience  for  human  beings  in  their 
journey  through  this  life.  Man,  he 
says,  no  longer  needs  to  shiver  at  the 
prospect  that  the  necessities  of  life  are 
insufficient  to  go  around.  He  has 
learned  how  to  produce  renewable 
goods  from  the  plant  and  animal  king¬ 
dom  in  almost  limitless  quantity  even 
with  the  techniques  already  developed. 
As  for  the  non-renewable  sources  of 
material  to  supply  human  wants,  it  is 
now  found  that  the  known  world’s 
stores  are  thousands  of  times  as  great 
as  the  world’s  consumption,  instead 
cf  hundreds  of  times,  as  used  to  be 
thought.  Furthermore,  scientific  ad¬ 
vance  has  already  shown  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  in  some  cases  accomplish¬ 
ments,  in  supplying  substitutes  from 
the  laboratory  which  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  non-renew- 
able  sources  of  supply.  In  short,  says 
Dr.  Mather,  “Man  has  today  an  unique 
opportunity  to  gain  continuing  support 
for  himself  and  his  progeny  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  whether  he  takes  ad¬ 


vantage  of  that  opportunity  is  to  be 
determined  largely  by  himself.” 

We  shall  not  learn  how  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  and  comfortably  in  peace  today 
until  we  approach  our  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  our  relations  to  each 
other  in  the  same  careful  and  exact 
fashion  in  which  we  approach  those 
having  to  do  with  our  relations  to 
things. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  Dr.  John  M. 
Cooper,  of  Catholic  University  of 
America,  was  talking  along  this  line 
with  regard  to  problems  of  internation¬ 
al  understanding.  He  said:  “If  we 
wish  to  live  today  and  tomorrow  in 
peace  with  the  peoples  beyond  our  na¬ 
tional  borders,  we  are  under  the  criti¬ 
cal  necessity  of  achieving  deep  and 
intimate  understanding  of  these  peo¬ 
ples  and  of  their  ways,  and  incidental¬ 
ly  under  the  same  critical  necessity  of 
achieving  a  deeper  and  more  objective 
understanding  of  our  own  selves  and  of 
our  own  ways.”  That  same  sort  of  , 
study  must  be  made  by  our  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  our  economists  and  our  so¬ 
ciologists,  not  only  in  matters  of  inters 
national  relationships  but  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  dealings  with  each  other  from 
day  to  day. 

This  conclusion  is  no  discovery  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  of  the  morning. 

I  am  sure  that  everything  said  here  is 
recognized  as  true,  perhaps  trite,  by 
hundreds  of  thoughtful  students  in  the 
social  science.  What  is  not  yet  es¬ 
tablished,  I  think,  is  the  acceptance  by 
the  public  at  large,  of  the  necessity  of 
the  same  sort  of  unbiased  approach  to 
the  problems  of  society  as  there  is,  for 
instance,  to  the  problems  of  medicine. 
Part  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  enough  study  based  on 
that  kind  of  an  approach.  The  era  of 
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the  armchair  '^social  scientist’’  is  hard¬ 
ly  over;  doubtless  survivors  of  his  age 
still  remain.  Nor  have  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  feel  that  conclusions 
in  our  social  world  are  the  subject  of 
expert  study  and  judgment.  Few  lay¬ 
men  would  dispute  the  physician  on  a 
problem  of  medicine  which  is  capable 
of  being  settled  by  scientific  proof. 
But  innumerable  glib  politicians  will 
dispute  the  economist  or  the  sociolo¬ 
gist,  and  the  citizenry  at  large  will  ex¬ 
press  views  on  social  questions  in  a 
way  in  which  they  would  not  dream  of 
doing  if  the  question  were  the  safe 
load  of  a  bridge  or  the  treatment  of  a 
patient  who  needed  medical  attention. 

All  of  this  can  be  worked  out  if  we 
have  time.  The  danger  is  that  the 
questions  crowd  too  fast.  To  quote 
Dr.  Fosdick  further:  “We  cannot 
count  on  geologic  ages  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  methods  of  social  control.” 
But  we  need  not  leave  the  matter  to 
work  itself  out  through  geological  ages. 
If  its  existence  and  the  importance  of 
what  we  must  do  are  recognized,  the 
same  kind  of  earnest  endeavor  which 
has  produced  the  revolution  in  the 
natural  sciences  will  do  the  same  else¬ 
where.  In  any  field  of  endeavor  we 
may  see  insignificant  results  snowball 
to  huge  proportions  as  a  movement  gets 


under  way.  The  research  scientists 
have  set  the  pace  and  produced  the 
method  and  those  in  every  field  can 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  sowing. 

The  moral  to  adorn  a  tale  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  like  this  is  plain.  The  backing 
for  the  kind  of  development  spoken  of 
must  come,  obviously,  from  the  kind  of 
persons  who  are  interested  and  trained 
in  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  not  that  every 
graduate  in  the  Class  of  ’46  in  this  or 
any  other  college,  will  become,  or  even 
strive  to  become,  the  most  famous  of 
his  line  of  social  scientists.  But  he 
will,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  have 
that  type  of  all  around  education 
which  makes  him  understanding  and 
sympathetic  to  the  solution  of  society’s 
greatest  problem  of  the  day.  Forty- 
six  does  not  go  out  into  a  very  brave 
new  world.  But  he  goes  out  into  an 
old  world  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  a  very  interesting  and  happy 
place  for  himself  and  for,  as  Dr. 
Mather  puts  it,  “his  progeny,”  if  he 
and  others  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  is  thrust  into  their 
consciousness  by  the  facts  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  day  world.  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  and  his  colleagues  of  ’46, 
’47,  ’48  and  ’49  will  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity. 


Postwar  Price  Policy 

By  W.  BAYARD  TAYLOR 
University  of  Wisconsin 

EX-OPA  men  will  be  sympathetic  clearly  observable  trend,  a  trend  that 
when  the  writer  points  out  that  is  representative  of  our  entire  indua- 
he  has,  so  far,  enjoyed  only  two  trial  history.  Throughout  the  war,  as 
semesters  of  free  academic  breathing  he  has  always  managed  to  do,  the  typi- 
after  forty  months  of  saying  “no”  to  cal  American  manufacturer  put  higher 
practically  all  businessmen  who  want-  and  higher  priced  raw  materials  and 
ed  to  raise  their  prices.  He  therefore  man-hours  together,  and  sold  his  pro¬ 
takes  pleasure  in  stating  his  conclu-  ducts  at  prices  that  were  not  propor- 
sions  in  the  form  of  questions,  to  tionally  higher. 

which  every  answer  is  “yes”:  Nevertheless,  there  were  price  in- 

(1)  Should  price  control  be  con-  creases.  OPA,  in  spite  of  its  slogan, 
tinned?  Yes.  did  not  “hold  the  line.”  Wholesale 

(2)  W^ill  prices  go  up  if  it  is  not?  prices,  during  those  sixty-five  months. 
Yes.  increased  40%,  the  cost  of  living 

(3)  W^ill  prices  go  up  if  it  is?  31%.  In  that  cost  of  living  food 
Yes.  prices  at  retail  rose  49%;  clothing 

(4)  Will  compliance  be  increas-  48% ;  dairy  products  46% ;  fresh 
ingly  diflScult,  if  the  act  is  renewed?  fruits  and  vegetables  91%;  house 
Yes.  furnishings  47%;  fuel,  electricity. 

During  a  sixty-five  month  period  be-  and  ice  13%.  If  rents  had  not  been 
ginning  with  the  opening  of  World  held  to  less  than  4%  the  cost  living 
War  II,  the  price  index  for  raw  mater-  index  would  never  have  been  held  to 
ials  rose  75%  and  by  December  1945  a  31%  increase  over  1939. 
straight-time  hourly  earnings  in  all  At  what  levels  did  the  wartime  price 
manufacturing  industries  were  53%  line  give  most  noticeably,  and  for  what 
greater  than  in  August,  1939.  The  reasons  ?  Where  did  it  hold,  and  why  ? 
wholesale  price  index  was  up  40%,  Even  before  we  had  the  record  it 
and  the  index  for  semi-manufactured  could  have  been  foretold  that  the  eco- 
and  finished  products  had  each  risen  iiomy  would,  as  we  pushed  on  toward 
29%.  Yet,  somewhere,  somehow,  be-  all-out  war,  experience  increases  in 
tween  the  level  of  initial  procurement  “real  costs.”  Only  for  a  while  and 
and  final  processing  American  manu-  for  certain  products  could  we  expect 
facturers  were  able  to  absorb  enough  to  obtain  greater  and  greater  output 
of  these  higher  material  and  wage  at  lower  or  stable  costs.  Now  that  we 
costs  to  hold  down  the  unit  costs  of  have  the  record,  we  know  that  increases 
their  output.  Furthermore,  the  two  in  costs  were  not,  during  the  early 
points  in  time  just  compared,  1939  stages  of  the  war,  an  important  factor 
and  1945,  can  be  fitted  by  any  mod-  in  the  price  increases  that  occurred, 
erately  imaginative  statistician  to  a  Furthermore,  the  larger  increases  that 
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did  occur  were  price  increases  rather 
that  cost  increases.  They  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  demand  rather  than  production 
situations.  It  was  anticipatory  buy¬ 
ing  as  in  World  War  I,  stimulated  by 
the  long  memories  of  men,  that  put 
prices  up  higher  in  basic  raw  materials 
than  in  manufactured  or  fabricated 
products.  Goods  showing  the  greatest 
price  increases  during  1940  and  early 
1941  did  not  and  could  not  undergo 
corresponding  cost  increases.  Farm 
products,  uncontrolled  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  until  late  1942  (and 
then  but  partially),  doubled  between 
August  1939  and  March  1943,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  producing  that  output  had  in¬ 
creased  in  anywhere  near  that  ratio. 
We  can,  in  fact,  be  sure  that  it  did  not, 
in  view  of  the  high  ratio  of  fixed  to 
variable  capital  that  the  farmer  em¬ 
ploys.  For  the  same  period  the  price 
index  of  commodities  purchased  by 
farmers  to  use  in  production  increased 
by  32%.  Costs  were  not,  despite  the 
claims  of  the  O’Neils  and  the  Brands, 
keeping  pace  with  prices.  Parity  be¬ 
tween  what  farmers  received  and  what 
they  paid  was  attained  in  September 
1941  and  was  exceeded  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  until  the  present  time.  Here 
then  is  a  commodity  group  whose 
])rice8  were  not  held  at  the  producer 
level,  whose  prices  were  deliberately 
exempted  for,  on  the  average,  two- 
thirds  of  the  period  of  the  war.  And 
it  was  price,  not  cost,  that  produced 
the  results  in  the  price  index  of  farm 
products. 

The  wholesale  index  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials  rose  from  109  to  170  in  sixty-five 
months.  About  one-half  of  that  in¬ 
crease  occurred  in  the  twenty-seven 
months  before  we  entered  the  war.  At 
the  next  level,  semi-manufactured  ar¬ 


ticles  increased  from  110  to  129;  83% 
of  that  increase  took  place  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  in  April  1942.  The 
finished  products  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex  was  103.5  in  September  1939,  and 
129.6  in  December  1945.  It  rose  but 
3.8%  after  the  GMPR. 

The  broad  conclusion  from  these 
comparisons  is  that  real  costs,  as  well 
as  inflationary  speculative  pressures, 
were  more  responsible  for  price  in¬ 
creases  in  the  raw  than  in  the  semi- 
processed  stages  of  production  and  that 
finished  goods  manufacturers  were  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  in¬ 
creased  labor  and  material  costs,  as 
well  as,  when  they  had  to,  to  price 
ceilings.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
w’as  more  price  control,  of  the  specific 
and  selective  variety,  over  basic  raw 
materials  before  Pearl  Harbor  than  in 
any  other  commodity  group.  Despite 
this,  prices  rose,  and,  even  under  gen¬ 
eral  price  control,  continued  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  control. 

Price  behavior  in  the  more  specific 
commodity  groups  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  As  against  a  rise  of  79 
percent  in  the  raw’  materials  index, 
hides  and  skins  were  up  52%  ;  shoes 
increased  but  26.9%.  Electricty  de¬ 
clined  14%.  Structural  steel  opened 
at  100  in  1039  and  closed  at  100  in 
1945.  Lumber  rose  75%,  furniture 
only  25%.  Tires  and  tubes,  which  had 
to  await  the  founding  of  an  entirely 
new  industry  increased  but  21%. 

This  astounding  performance,  if 
cold-blooded  observers  will  permit  the 
adjective,  occurred  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  demand  that  had  ever  been 
placed  upon  our  natural,  artificial,  and 
human  resources.  We  had  to  assemble 
new  plants,  new  techniques,  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  new  labor,  and  new  manage- 
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ment — problems  with  enough  vari¬ 
ables  to  cause  even  an  econometrician 
to  forecast  incorrectly,  and  some  did. 

From  the  above  it  is  not  unfair  to 
conclude  that  the  OPA  did  not  “hold 
the  line.”  It  controlled  prices,  select- 
tively,  by  beginning  during  the  “jaw¬ 
bone  period”  of  1940  and  1941  with 
such  groups  as  metals,  paper,  rubber, 
textiles,  leather,  chemicals,  and  second¬ 
hand  machine  tools  (the  first  maxi¬ 
mum  price  regulation),  and  going  on, 
year  after  year,  until  it  had  issued  more 
than  600  maximum  price  regulations. 
The  GMPR,  covering  almost  every¬ 
thing,  was  issued  when  there  were 
about  one  hundred  regulations.  To 
the  G^IPR  itself  were  added  many 
amendments  and  supplementary  regu¬ 
lations,  most  of  them  pertaining  to 
specific  goods  or  services,  each  selec¬ 
tive  in  impact  and  representing  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  industry.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  these  controls  were  selective, 
as  the  above  samples  indicate  and  as 
fuller  future  studies  of  our  wartime 
price  structure  will  reveal.  No  gen¬ 
eral  line  was  held,  except  by  the 
sloganeers. 

Beginning  last  February,  after  steel 
had  been  increased  an  average  five 
dollars  per  ton,  the  same  sloganeers 
began  talking  about  the  “bulge  in  the 
price  line.”  It  was  a  defensive  battle 
cry.  At  that  time,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  raise  it.  Clearly,  at  least  to 
anyone  with  some  economic  perspec¬ 
tive  the  post-VJ  Day  releases  had  been 
too  rapid.  With  rationing,  allocation, 
and  wage  controls  removed,  the  price- 
controllers  were  the  only  stabilizers 
left.  When  Mr.  Bowles  went  up  to 
the  House  Committee  in  September, 
1945  to  talk  about  OPA’s  peacetime 


budget  one  member  said,  “The  war’s 
ever,  Mr.  Bowles.  Why  don’t  you  and 
your  crowd  go  home?”  After  Mr. 
Snyder  had  reflected  upon  the  state 
of  the  nation  for  several  we^s  he 
thought,  and  so  told  the  press  at  that 
time,  that  a  straight  6%  increase  in 
prices  would  be  nice;  that  industry, 
if  it  wanted  to,  could  raise  wages,  and, 
if  it  didn’t,  it  could  use  the  5%  to 
induce  itself  to  change  over  to  peace¬ 
time  goods  and  increase  its  output. 
This  invited  further  pressures,  first 
from  labor  and  then  from  industry, 
for  specific  wage  and  price  increases. 
OPA’s  reconversion  formula,  announc¬ 
ed  almost  immediately  after  V-J  Day, 
provided  for  price  adjustments  when 
cither  labor  or  materials  costs  reduced 
profits  below  their  peacetime  rate. 
This  formula  was  applied  to  several 
Important  industries  and  price  in¬ 
creases  were  granted.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  there  will  be  more.  No 
simple  forecast  is  possible  at  this  time, 
or  probably  later,  however,  as  to  the 
particular  areas  which  subsequent 
wage  increases  are  likely  to  affect, 
with  or  without  price  control.  Where 
high-cost  firms  constitute  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  producers  in  an  indus¬ 
try,  wage  increases  will  mean  price 
increases.  If  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  output  can  be  supplied  by  firms 
doing  well  under  existing  ceilings,  the 
prices  of  such  commodities  are  less 
likely  to  reflect  permitted  wage  in¬ 
creases.  Where  labor  costs  are  a  low 
percentage  of  total  cost,  or  where  in¬ 
creases  in  volume  or  other  offsetting 
economies  in  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  or  production  techniques  can  be 
introduced,  price  increases  may  not 
follow  future  wage  increases. 

What  of  labor  productivity?  A  re¬ 
cent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics  of  twenty-four  non-muni¬ 
tions  manufacturing  industries  reveals 
that  between  1929  and  1944  the  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour  increased  more  than 
40%.  From  1909  until  1939  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  increased  150%, 
25%  since  1929.  Increases  have  been 
greatest  in  industries  employing  a  high 
percentage  of  fixed  capital:  15%  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  (1939-1944)  in  mining; 
over  40%  in  railroad  transportation; 
over  100%  in  electric  light  and  pow¬ 
er;  better  than  20%  in  agriculture, 
and  that  with  fewer  acres  and  fewer 
workers  than  in  prewar  years.  These 
increases  occurred  despite  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  newly  recruited  under-and 
over-aged  workers,  who  needed  to  be 
trained  in  operations  to  which  they 
were  previously  unaccustomed,  by  sup¬ 
ervisors  who  were  themselves  un¬ 
trained  in  the  new  tasks  which  the 
new  products  of  war  required  them  to 
undertake,  and  fast. 

For  one  industry  the  record  is  so 
U'pically  American,  so  typical,  in 
three  and  one-half  year’s  time,  of  our 
entire  industrial  history  that  it  de¬ 
serves  special  mention :  In  the  air¬ 
frame  industry,  corresponding  for  air¬ 
craft  to  chassis  production  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  the  output  per  man¬ 
hour  increased  almost  250%  from 
January  1942  to  June  1045.  Through- 
rut  1942  the  increase  was  less  than 
50%.  That  year  was  taken  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  whole  industry,  to  put  it  on 
p  mass  production  basis,  to  fill  up  the 
pipelines.  Suppliers  and  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  had  to  be  coordinated,  new  work¬ 
ers  trained.  This  done,  the  increase 
in  output  per  mau-hour  was  greater 
from  1943  to  mid-1945  than  for  the 
automobile  industry  during  the  entire 
decade  of  1919-1929;  and  it  is  the 


latter  industry  that  we  so  frequently 
select  as  an  example  of  greater  volume 
at  lower  cost. 

Will  those  leaders  of  business  and 
government  who  will  have  our  postwar 
economy  in  charge  be  able  to  capitalize 
on  what  they  have  learned  during  the 
past  six  years?  Surely,  in  the  peace¬ 
time  future,  economic  activity  will  be 
pointed  at  its  traditional  goal,  maxi¬ 
mized  production  and  consumption. 
Each  of  our  several  wars  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  national  output  need 
recognize  no  fixed  ceiling.  Once  more, 
for  those  who  would  not  believe  it,  a 
new  potential  has  been  revealed  and 
realized,  a  potential  almost  as  dormant 
in  the  19308  as  was  the  atom  until 
late  in  1945.  True,  that  “natural” 
increase  in  output  which,  between 
wars,  has  gone  right  on  at  the  rate  of 
3%  per  year  “of  its  own  accord”  did 
put  on  its  wartime  spurt.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  such  a  spurt  cannot  be 
maintained  normally.  But  why  sur¬ 
render  the  distance  that  the  spurt  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  cover?  One  lesson  that 
the  war  has  retaught  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  demand,  and  not  produc¬ 
tion,  that  rules  the  economic  roost. 
Mass  buying  comes  first;  production 
follow’s.  “Unemployment  occurs  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  consume  the  product 
that  we  pnaluee  or  might  produce.”* 
In  bniad  outline,  therefore,  we  find 
that  we  have  inherited  this  sort  of  an 
economy  from  the  war:  We  can  have 
i‘  national  income  of  160  billion  dol¬ 
lars  (225%  of  1939).  During  the  war 
it  was  even  higher  and  was  so  distri¬ 
buted  that  eight  million  more  non- 
ngricultural  workers  were  emi)loyed  in 
1944  than  in  1939.  Income  and  pro¬ 
fits  taxes  were  twenty-six  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  1944,  contrasted  with  less  than 


1  H.  Gordon  Hayes,  “Spending,  Saving,  and  Employment.”  (New  Tork:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945) 
p.  «0. 
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two  billion  in  1939.  Corporate  profits 
were  four  billion  in  1939 ;  nearly  ten 
billion  in  1944.  Individual  savings 
increased  from  six  to  forty  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  same  years,  weekly  pay¬ 
rolls  from  181  to  612  million  dollars, 
total  salaries  and  wages  from  forty- 
five  to  112  billion  dollars.  Corporate 
dividends  rose  from  3.8  to  4.5  billions 
at  the  same  time  that  corporate  savings 
were  increasing  from  400  million  to 
5.4  billion  dollars,  and  profits  from 
4.2  to  9.9  billions. 

These  are  the  new  totals  for  the 
American  economy.  They  also  repre¬ 
sent  new  relationships.  Agricultural, 
relative  to  industry,  is  now  better  off 
than  since  World  War  I.  Wage  pay¬ 
ments  now  constitute  a  larger  relative 
share  of  an  enlarged  national  income. 
The  saver  has  billions  more  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  At  the  same  time  pro¬ 
ducers  are  pushing  hard  to  acquire  the 
factors  of  production  and  increase 
their  output.  There  are  not  enough 
finished  goods  to  satisfy  consumers 
and  there  is  not  enough  labor  and 
materials  to  satisfy  those  who  would 
like  to  fill  the  orders  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving.  Therein  lies  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  single  disequilibrating  factor  in 
the  period  immediately  ahead.  Goods 


are  too  few  for  the  demand,  current 
and  potential,  that  exists.  Otherwise 
the  new  high  in  the  national  income 
and  the  new  distribution  of  that  in¬ 
come,  demonstrated  possible  by  our 
1940-45  history,  might  be  taken  to  be 
an  income  and  distribution  situation 
in  which  economic  balance  prevailed. 

Will  this  new  level,  and  such  bal¬ 
ance  as  we  now  have,  be  aided  by  the 
removal  or  the  continuation  of  price 
control?  Their  removal  would  mean 
that  the  labor  force  would  be  bid  for 
by  those  employers  who  are  able  to 
keep  or  improve  their  profit  position 
when  prices  begin  to  rise.  Scarcely 
four  persons  can  now  be  added  to  each 
hundred  that  are  currently  employed. 
An  individual  industry  or  firm  would 
only  obtain  more  by  pirating  from 
others.  The  same  would  hold  for 
materials  and  supplies.  Although 
many  parts  and  sub-assemblies,  at  the 
present  stage  of  reconversion,  are  not 
in  balanced  supply,  the  desired  bal¬ 
ance  is  less  likely  to  be  expedited  un¬ 
der  free-for-all  competitive  pricing 
than  under  price  stability.  Therefore, 
a  flexible  system  of  price  control 
should  be  retained  until  the  economy 
ib  well  past  its  postwar  readjustments. 


Postwar  Fiscal  Policy' 

By  ROY  G.  BLAKEY 
University  of  Minnesota 


TO  discuss  the  postwar  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  without  discussing  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  would  be  like  discussing  the 
play  of  Hamlet  without  mentioning 
Hamlet.  But  inasmuch  as  United 
States  debt  policy  is  to  be  discussed 
by  one  of  the  speakers  who  follows  me 
on  this  program,  I  shall  pass  over  that 
subject  with  only  a  few  hasty  com¬ 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  the 
other  parts  of  fiscal  policy,  however, 
without  taking  account  of  proper  debt 
|K)licy.  It  both  determines  and  is  de¬ 
termined  by  tax,  expenditure,  interest 
and  all  other  phases  of  postwar  fiscal 
policy.  I  favor  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  increasing  the  re¬ 
demptions  in  periods  of  prosperity  and 
easing  up  or  postponing  payments  dur¬ 
ing  depressions. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  advantages  of 
having  a  huge  debt  that,  if  we  did  not 
have  one,  I  would  create  one  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantages  tha’t  a  large 
debt  burden  bestows  upon  taxpayers 
who  have  to  pay  the  interest — and  also 
the  principal  if  the  debt  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I 
among  those  who  are  hysterical  over 
the  burdens  of  our  unprecedented  debt 
burden.  I  favor  making  the  best  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  though  I  regret  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  did  not  have  the  wisdom  and 


courage  to  finance  the  war  by  using 
?  larger  proportion  of  taxes  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  inflationary  bor¬ 
rowing.  In  this  respect  we  did  not 
sin  in  such  a  high  degree  as  we  did 
in  earlier  wars,  though  World  War  II 
and  its  financing  were  so  much  larger 
than  previous  wars  and  their  finances 
that  I  am  not  certain  that  the  total 
results  of  our  financial  shortcomings 
will  not  prove  to  be  as  serious  as  those 
of  previous  wars. 

Closely  related  to  the  debt  policy 
of  the  national  government  is  its  low 
interest  policy.  Numerous  officials  of 
the  national  government  have  congra¬ 
tulated  themselves  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  generally  upon  the  low  in¬ 
terest  rates  that  have  been  maintained. 
This  interest  policy  has  been  largely 
the  result  of  the  depression  policy; 
the  departure  from  the  previous  gold 
standard  and  the  purchase  of  gold  and 
silver  at  much  higher  prices  and  the 
going  into  debt  to  furnish  lots  of  easy 
money  to  an  economy  that  was  afraid 
to  risk  capital  in  new  ventures  and 
expansion  of  plant  and  employment 
under  the  uncertain  conditions  which 
existed.  Now  that  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  needs  have  stimulated  demands 
and  production,  the  values  of  vast 
amounts  of  government  and  other  se¬ 
curities  and  other  large  investments 
are  based  on  low  discount  rates.  The 
government  now  has  a  bear  by  the  tail 
and  does  not  know  how  to  let  go.  Some 


1  The  content  of  this  article  was  contained  in  an  address  riven  at  the  meeting:  of  the 
Midwest  Ek»nomics  Association  in  Chicaro  on  April  24(,  1946.  It  appeared  subsequentiy  in 
the  June  issue  of  TAXES. 
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do  not  seem  to  be  even  aware  that  a 
continuance  of  the  low  interest  rates 
is  a  tremendous  influence  for  further 
inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise 
rates  substantially  and  to  follow  an 
orthodox  policy  of  balancing  the  bud¬ 
get  and  paying  off  the  huge  debt  might 
bring  deflation,  a  general  upsetting  of 
the  economy  and  serious  depression. 
The  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  apparently  are  in  disagreement 
as  to  proper  policy. 

With  these  brief  comments,  I  hasten 
to  a  brief  discussion  of  other  phases 
of  fiscal  policy. 

Expenditure  Policies 

First,  let  us  consider  the  expendi¬ 
ture  phases  of  postwar  fiscal  policy.  I 
have  no  startlingly  new  or  magic  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problems  here,  though  I 
am  quite  critical  of  the  policy  of  huge 
expenditures  on  unplanned,  useless 
and  semi-useless  projects  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  work.  The 
war  has  left  the  world  in  such  dire 
need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
ether  things  that  we  now  have  an  illu¬ 
stration,  or  emphatic  demonstration, 
that  the  waste  of  labor  and  goods 
means  the  starvation  of  millions  of 
human  beings. 

All  postwar  public  expenditures 
should  be  for  the  most  needed,  the 
most  useful  things  and  services  which 
governments  can  best  provide.  The 
needed  goods  and  services  which  pri¬ 
vate  industry  can  provide  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  should  not  be  furnished 
by  government ;  but  those  which  we 
can  afford  and  which  government  can 
provide  best  should  be  furnished  by 
that  area  or  level  of  government,  or 
combination  of  governments,  which 
can  provide  them  most  economically 
and  most  adequately. 


Careful  budgeting — often  planning 
ahead  for  years — is  required  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  expenditures  made  by 
government,  as  well  as  from  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  private  enterprise. 
Much  postwar  planning  for  public  ex- 
{'tBnditures  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  but,  despite  much  talk  and  many 
warnings,  not  enough  of  the  right  sort 
of  specific  thorough  planning  and  blue¬ 
printing  has  been  done  as  yet.  Unless 
more  is  done  before  the  next  depres¬ 
sion  comes  on,  there  will  be. much  un¬ 
necessary  waste  of  public  money  again 
and  also  much  unnecessary  or  avoid¬ 
able  unemployment.  The  long  time 
planning  of  both  public  and  private 
construction  and  maintenance  can  help 
mitigate  business  cycles  and  employ¬ 
ment  irrc^larities,  though  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  method  of  reducing 
cycle  peaks  and  valleys  by  timing  con¬ 
struction  are  often  exaggerated. 

Much  more  can  be  done^,  however, 
than  has  been  done  heretofore,  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  more  or  less  extensive 
policy  of  fiscal  compensation  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  taxation.  An  ade.|uate 
program  would  involve:  (1)  either  the 
government’s  taking  a  more  active 
j)art  in  the  timing  of  capital  construc¬ 
tion  and  in  such  enterprises  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas  in 
cities  and  many  other  types  of  con¬ 
struction,  or  (2)  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  such  projects. 

Fully  as  important,  yes,  even  more 
important  than  much  of  what  is  usual¬ 
ly  thought  of  when  we  consider  plan¬ 
ning  compensatory  expenditures,  are 
the  larger  policies  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  economy.  What  we  do 
about  price  controls,  rationing,  subsi¬ 
dies  to  various  interests,  Bretton 
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Woods  plans,  the  British  and  other 
proposed  international  loans,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  national  and  international 
policies,  affect  not  only  the  totals  of 
our  expenditures  and  taxes  but  also 
the  regularily,  or  the  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys,  of  spending  and  taxing. 

T<uc  Policy 

There  hag  been  much  controversy 
over  the  proper  and  improper  func¬ 
tions  and  uses  of  taxes.  Until  recent 
years  the  more  general  orthodox  theory 
was  that  taxes  were  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  funds  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  approved  governmental  serv¬ 
ices.  But  throughout  the  years  we 
have  had  reformers  —  Physiocrats, 
single-tax  advocates,  protectionists, 
Keynesians,  child  labor  proponents, 
vivi-sectionists,  prohibitionists,  equali- 
tfarians,  and  others — who  were  more 
interested  in  using  taxes  to  promote 
their  several  hobbies  than  to  use  them 
tc  raise  revenue.  Only  recently,  Mr. 
Beardsley  Ruml  has  announced  that 
he  would  not  levy  taxes  to  raise  rev¬ 
enue  but  only  to  control  inflation.  If 
incidental  revenues  were  raised  by 
such  taxea,  most  of  these  hobbyists 
might  use  them  for  orthodox  fiscal 
purposes,  but  such  purposes  have  not 
usually  been  their  primary  concern. 

Compenaatory  Fiscal  Policies 

Taxes  are  not  ends,  but  means  to 
the  end  of  maximizing  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  human  needs  and  wants.  Be¬ 
cause  taxes,  public  expenditures  and 
debt  policies  have  so  many  important 
repercussions  other  than  direct  fiscal 
results,  a  tax  man  or  economist,  or 
social  scientist  in  any  field,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  plan  his  tax  policy  by  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  important 
effects  which  will  be  involved,  and 


will  choose  that  combination  of  taxes 
and  other  feasible  measures  which,  on 
the  whole,  he  considers  most  likely  to 
secure  the  ends  desired.  This  may 
mean  sacrificing  some  revenue  for 
compensatory  or  greater  advantages. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  unorthodox  tax  policies,  how¬ 
ever,  but  where  the  particular  case  is 
proved  or  most  plausible,  all  things 
considered,  the  compensatory  princi¬ 
ple  should  be  adopted.  It  should  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  general 
adoption  of  compensatory  tax,  expendi¬ 
ture  and  debt  policy  results  in  state 
control  and  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  laissez-faire ;  by  some  it  is  held 
to  be  contrary  to  our  orthodox  system 
of  private  enterprise.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  All  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  departure  from  laissez-faire. 
All  but  anarchists  favor  more  or  less 
state  control ;  as  already  stated,  it  is 
a  matter  of  degree.  The  exercise  of 
the  proper  degree  of  such  control  in¬ 
volves  much  difiiculty  and  much  “poli¬ 
tics”  and  risk  of  corruption,  as  well  as 
possible  advantages.  All  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  risks  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  deciding  upon  poli¬ 
cy- 

As  suggested  above,  I  favor  com¬ 
pensatory  tax,  expenditure  and  debt 
policies  but  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
depart  so  far  from  orthodox  policies 
and  practices  of  the  past  as  do 
some  extremists.  I  recognize,  however, 
that  we  do  not  now  live  in  a  pioneer, 
borse-and-buggy,  agricultural  economy 
of  many  small  isolated  economic  units 
as  did  our  grandparents,  and  hence 
that  policies  and  measures  suitable  to 
that  earlier  era  are  not  adequate  for 
the  present. 
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Business  and  Employment  — 
Corporation  Taxes 

In  support  of  compensatory  fiscal 
policies  much  has  been  said  recently 
about  promoting  full  employment  and 
business  expansion.  While  most  of  us 
favor  expansion  of  both  business  and 
employment  some  of  us  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  they,  like  taxes,  are  not  ends 
in  themselves  but  only  means  to  the 
end  of  want  satisfaction.  Not  much 
is  to  be  gained  from  a  lot  of  useless 
employment  or  anti-social  business. 
We  might  well,  however,  shape  future 
tax  policies  more  with  an  eye  to  im¬ 
posing  fewer  restrictions  on  useful  em¬ 
ployment  and  useful  industry. 

The  present  taxation  of  business 
and  of  corporations  in  particular  ex¬ 
hibits  numerous  instances  of  restric¬ 
tion  and  discrimination.  Examples 
are:  (1)  the  different  provisions  for 
the  taxation  of  business  depending 
upon  whether  it  is  conducted  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  or  a  partnership  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual;  (2)  the  double  taxation  of 
corporate  earnings,  first  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  then  to  the  recipient  of  divi¬ 
dends;  (3)  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  undistributed  corporate  earnings; 
(4)  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  in¬ 
terest  and  rents  as  compared  with  cor¬ 
porate  dividends;  (5)  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  “long-term”  capital 
gains;  (6)  the  failure  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  offsets  for  losses  as  compared 
with  gains;  (7)  the  heavier  taxation 
of  irregular  than  of  regular  incomes; 
(8)  the  graduation  of  corporation  in¬ 
come  taxes  on  the  basis  of  amount  of 
earnings  rather  than  on  the  rate  of 
tamings  in  relation  to  capital  in¬ 
vested. 

Some  of  these  restrictions  and  dis¬ 


criminations  are  much  more  serious 
than  others ;  some  are  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  than  others ;  some  have  al¬ 
ready  been  reduced  by  various  modi¬ 
fications.  Not  all  of  the  difficulties 
can  be  solved  completely  but  the  most 
serious  ones  can  be  lessened  materially 
if  sufficient  unanimity  of  opinion  can 
be  secured. 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of 
the  difficulty  of  settling  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  whether  taxes  on  coroprate 
incomes  are  borne  by  the  stockholders 
or  shifted  to  the  consumers  or  wage 
earners.  Perhaps  too  few  of  us  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  incidence  or 
we  know  too  little  about  the  determin¬ 
ing  facts  in  specific  instances  to  arrive 
at  correct  conclusions.*  It  may  be 
well  to  suggest,  however,  that  some  of 
the  general  answers  commonly  given 
may  be  modified  by  the  circumstances 
in  a  specific  case.  For  example,  it  is 
orthodox  to  say  that  an  income  tax  on 
a  corporation  cannot  be  shifted  but 
falls  upon  the  stockholders.  Does  it 
make  any  difference  if  the  employers 
are  members  of  a  strongly  organized 
union;  or  if  government  agencies  in¬ 
tervene  in  labor  disputes  and  perhaps 
fix  wages  or/and  prices;  or  if  the  cor^ 
poration  is  a  monopoly  or  has  keen 
competition;  or  if  consumer  demand 
for  the  corporation’s  products  is  elas¬ 
tic  or  inelastic;  or  if  a  seller’s  or  a 
buyer’s  market  exists?  In  any  case, 
however,  whether  such  taxes  may  or 
may  not  be  shifted,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  militate  against  the  corpor¬ 
ate  form  of  enterprise  when  two  taxes 
are  paid  upon  corporate  income  in  one 
case  and  only  one  tax  is  paid  on  part¬ 
nership  or  sole  proprietor’s  income  in 
situations  that  are  exactly  similar  ez- 


2  I  dlscu8fi«<S  some  of  these  matters  briefly  last  January  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
American  Ekx>nomlca  AsaociaUon,  hence  will  not  repeat  that  discussion  here  though  I  think 
it  is  rather  pertinent. 
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cept  as  to  the  form  of  business  organ¬ 
ization.  And  the  corporate  form  of 
ci^anization  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  a  socially  desirable  invention ;  one 
without  which  our  economy  would  be 
seriously  handicapped. 

Some  Remarks  about  a  Few  Tuxes 
on  Individuals 

It  would  seem  that  the  favorable 
discriminations  in  federal  income 
taxes  res])ecting  married  individuals 
living  in  community  property  states 
would  be  eliminated  or  lessened  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  proper  coordina¬ 
tion  and  then  the  stabilization  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  is  quite  desirable.  Fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  the  law  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  regarding  court  decisions 
have  made  these  taxes  very  perplexing. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to 
attempts  to  prevent  evasion  but  there 
are  a  number  of  social  considerations 
that  have  apparently  been  overlooked 
in  the  zeal  to  maximize  tax  yields, 
though,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  more  revenue  from  such 
taxes  with  less  disregard  of  some  im- 
jK)rtant  social  considerations.  In  some 
w  ays  there  is  still  too  much  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  avoid  a  large  portion  of  the 
estate  taxes,  but  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  there  should  be  discrim¬ 
ination  against  gifts  of  life  insurance 
as  compared  with  gifts  of  similar 
amounts  in  other  forms.  Moreover,  it 
might  be  socially  desirable  to  encour¬ 
age  rather  than  to  discourage  more 
gifts  in  contemplation  of  death.  Not 
all  of  such  gifts  are  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoidance  or  evasion.  Many 
gifts  were  made  in  contemplation  of 
death,  and  for  very  good  individual 
and  social  reasons,  before  death  taxes 
became  common  in  most  of  the  states 
and  the  federal  government.  In  many 


oases,  as  the  law  and  its  interpreta¬ 
tions  now  stand,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  whether  a  contemplated  gift 
will  be  subject  merely  to  a  gift  tax 
or  to  a  gift  tax  and  also  to  an  estate 
tax.  The  fear  or  risk  of  double  or 
other  excessive  taxation  sometimes 
prevents  the  making  of  gifts  that 
would  be  socially  as  well  as  personally 
desirable. 

Excises 

If  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
are  prime  necessities,  then  the  present 
heavy  taxation  can  hardly  be  justified 
in  normal  times;  if  we  agree  with  Na¬ 
poleon  that  the  vices  have  the  broadest 
shoulders  for  tax  bearing  we  might 
continue  the  heavy  excises  on  them. 
If  we  believe  that  social  policies  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  commodities 
are  very,  important,  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  than  revenues  obtained  from 
them,  then  we  might  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  relation  between  taxes  and 
the  desired  social  policies.  In  any 
general  revision  of  federal  taxes  in  the 
near  future,  I  am  in  favor  of  retain¬ 
ing  as  high  excises  on  these  commodi¬ 
ties  as  is  consistent  with  good  adminis¬ 
tration  and  desirable  social  policy,  but 
I  favor  eliminating  most  other  federal 
excises  and,  in  particular,  leaving  the 
taxing  of  automobile  gas  consumption 
to  the  states.  Only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  would  I  favor  a  federal 
general  sales  tax  because  I  think  other 
available  taxes  will  usually  serve  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  better. 

Payroll  Taxes 

Payroll  taxes  form  a  large  part  of 
our  tax  system  and  should  be  coordin¬ 
ated  with  other  parts  of  our  fiscal, 
economic  and  social  policies.  On  the 
ether  hand,  they  should  be  kept  some- 
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i»hat  separate  from  other  taxes  in  our 
thinking  and  planning.  They  have 
large  potentialities  for  good  and  equal¬ 
ly  large  potentialities  for  abuse.  They 
are  sufficiently  important  for  a  separ¬ 
ate  treatise  and  deserve  more  careful 
consideration  than  the  general  public 
or  even  most  economists  have  ever 
given  them.  They  are  likely  to  out¬ 
rank  most  other  United  States  taxes 
in  the  future  and  it  will  require  ex¬ 
traordinary  wisdom  and  courage  to 
avoid  political  abuses  on  a  lai^  scale. 
With  the  aids  and  subsidies  now  in 
existence  and  in  prospect,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  American  taxpayer  is 
not  an  altogether  rosy  one.  To  keep 
things  in  some  sort  of  balance  it  may 
be  necessary  in  the  future  to  consider 
the  twin  criteria  of  benefit  received 
and  ability  to  pay — and  perhaps  some 
other  criteria,  also — rather  than  over^ 
emphasize  and  make  a  fetish  of  abil¬ 
ity,  even  though  that  may  usually  be 
a  very  important  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  criaterion. 

Tax  Plans  Proposed 

We  have  had  numerous  postwar  tax 
proposals  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  designed  with  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  business  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Twin-City  Plan,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  plan  and  the  Ruml-Sonne  plan 
were  among  the  earlier  proposals  and 
have  been  given  the  most  publicity 
perhaps;  the  Pierson  (Labor. Commit¬ 
tee)  plan  and  that  of  the  committee 
headed  by  Roswell  Magill  are  very 
well  known  also.  The  Cornelius  Job 
Credit  Tax  Plan  is  a  later  and  less 
comprehensive  plan  that  is  probably 
less  generally  known,  and  there  are 
also  several  others. 

Nearly  all  of  these  plans  assume  a 


national  income  of  approximately 
twice  that  of  the  prewar  years  and 
they  assume  also  annual  expenditures 
by  the  national  government  of  $15  to 
$25  billion,  approximately  three  to 
five  times  those  of  the  prewar  years  in 
which  the  national  budget  was  bal¬ 
anced.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1945  has 
already  repealed  the  war  excess  profits 
tax  and  also  the  less  important  de- 
ciared-value  excess  profits  tax  and  capi¬ 
tals  stock  tax.  These  repeals  were  all 
recommended  by  the  authors  of  most 
of  the  tax  plans  mentioned  above.  An 
earlier  federal  act  in  1945  provided 
for  expediting  excess  profits  tax  re¬ 
funds  and  it  also  made  other  provi¬ 
sions  for  facilitation  of  war-to-peace 
reconversion  and  the  lessening  of  un¬ 
employment  which  was  anticipated. 

Of  the  comprehensive  postwar  plans 
mentioned  above,  the  main  provisions 
of  the  C.E.D.,  the  Ruml-Sonne  and 
the  Magill  plans  are  most  nearly  in 
accord  with  my  ideas.  I  favor  rather 
heavy  reliance  upon  the  individual  in¬ 
come  tax  for  national  government  rev¬ 
enues  and  the  use  of  the  corporation 
primarily  for  withholding  taxes  from 
incomes  that  are  earned  for  indivi¬ 
duals.  I  would  be  disinclined  to  re¬ 
duce  taxes  while  employment  and  bus¬ 
iness  hold  at  good  levels  and  I  would 
keep  the  normal  or  standard  minimum 
rate  of  the  income  tax  at  a  distinctly 
higher  level  than  was  customary  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  Nobody  appears 
to  be  brave  enough  or  wise  enough  to 
draw  up  a  satisfactory  alternate  post¬ 
war  fiscal  plan  for  an  economy  with 
a  much  lower  national  income  and  pos¬ 
sibly  much  heavier  expenditures  than 
those  assumed  in  the  plans  referred  to 
above. 

Closer  coordination  of  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes  is  very  important  but 
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very  difficult  to  bring  about  in  a  abort 
apace  of  time.  It  ia  one  of  thoae  mat- 
tera  which  requirea  very  much  politi¬ 
cal  tact  and  alao  patient,  peraiatent 
effort  year  in  and  year  out  over  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two.  In  the  paat  many 
at  ate  tax,  expenditure  and  debt  poli- 
ciea  have  worked  at  croaa  purposes 
with  national  government  policies.  We 
are  all  citizens  of  the  nation  as  well 
as  of  the  states;  our  several  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  should  work  for  us  in 
harmony,  rather  than  nullify  or  frus¬ 
trate  each  other’s  efforts. 

Conclusions 

Fiscal  policies  have  been  viewed 
more  broadly  in  recent  years  than  was 
common  earlier.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  prevalent  ideas  are  new  as 
that  they  are  now  held  more  generally. 
For  many  years  English  and  other 
monetary  and  banking  theorists  and 
practitioners  thought  they  could  con¬ 
trol  the  economy  by  manipulating  the 
discount  rate.  Later  they  added  open 
market  purchases  and  sales  of  govern¬ 
ment  securities  to  their  quiver.  I  re¬ 
member  very  well  that  Mr.  R.  G. 
Ilawtrey  said  some  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of 
the  United  States  had  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  ability  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  stabilize  prices  and  control  an 
economy  without  resort  to  the  stable 
money  schemes  of  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  and  others. 

But  in  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930’s  the  manipulations  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  and  banking  systems  were  not 
equal  to  the  occ*asion,  so  the  Keyne¬ 
sians  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
attempted  to  annex  the  national  trea¬ 
sury  departments  and  all  their  fiscal 
powers,  as  well  as  the  national  bank¬ 


ing  systems,  in  order  to  manipulate 
them  and  keep  the  economies  from 
collapsing.  They  realized  by  that 
time  that  bank  and  monetary  policy, 
v^hile  important,  was  not  sufficient. 
Indeed,  fiscal  policy  had  been  impor¬ 
tant  ealier,  though  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  realize  this  fact  earlier.  It  Ia- 
true,  however,  that  in  later  days  fiscal 
operations  have  become  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  whole  economy  than  they 
were  earlier,  hence  their  control  and 
manipulation  have  much  more  effect 
upon  the  general  economy  than  form¬ 
erly. 

Some  of  the  theories  of  the  Key¬ 
nesians  doubtless  have  validity ;  others 
seem  mostly  products  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression  and  their  proponents  may  in 
the  light  of  history,  apj>ear  as  the 
apologists  of  those  who  wished  to  try 
unorthodox  experiments  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  they  did  not  know  how  to  meet. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the 
former  labor  economists  among  the 
Keynesians  have  not  expanded  their 
implementation  of  economic  control 
beyond  so-called  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies.  With  the  transition  from 
many  small  isolated  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomic  communities  to  an  integrated 
industrialized  “one-world”  economy, 
labor  and  industrial  policies  have  be¬ 
come  extremely  important.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  in  key  segments  of  vari¬ 
ous  industries  can  tie  up  the  whole 
economy;  if  carried  far  enough,  they 
can  w’reck  it.  International  policy,  or 
lack  of  policy,  can  also  tie  up,  damage, 
and  wreck  the  economy,  destroy  civili¬ 
zation  and  starve  the  people  that  are 
not  killed  outright.  The  intimately 
integrated  world  of  today  can  no  long^ 
er  afford  either  industrial  or  military 
warfare.  The  public  interest  trans- 
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cends  that  of  the  special  interests 
which  provoke  and  carry  on  such  war¬ 
fare. 

Long  ago  it  was  decided  that  the 
public  should  prevent  and  punish  in¬ 
dividual  crimes,  including  murder, 
and  not  leave  the  settlement  of  such 
matters  to  the  individuals  most  in¬ 
jured  or  concerned.  How  much  more 
important  for  the  public  and  its  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  state,  to  prevent  and  set¬ 
tle  peaceably  the  controversies  that 
lead  to  industrial  and  international 
warfare,  and  thus  to  mass  murder  and 
starvation,  and  possibly  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  civilization.  Progress  in  our 
independent  economics  and  states  in¬ 
volves  the  coordination,  not  only  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  but  also 


of  labor,  industrial,  international  and 
other  policies.  The  new  converts  to 
“fiscal  policy”  are  not  really  so  much 
concerned  with  fiscal  policy  in  the  nar¬ 
row  sense  as  much  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  general  economic  and 
political  policy.  Neither  they  nor  we 
can,  therefore,  consistently  neglect  the 
matters  which  affect  most  vitally:  (1) 
the  creation  and  destruction  of  wealth 
and  life,  (2)  amounts  of  expenditures 
and  taxes;  in  other  words,  the  matters 
which  affect  most  importantly  the 
basis  of  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  of 
general  economic  and  social  policy.  In 
a  wider  sense,  fiscal  policy  ,  in  a  one- 
world  economy  involves  consideration 
of  all  of  the  important  or  controlling 
factors  in  that  world. 
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IT  is  difiicult  to  know  where  to  be¬ 
gin  in  a  discussion  of  postwar  labor 
policy.  So  many  undetermined  fac¬ 
tors  have  a  bearing  that  I  shall  try  to 
present  a  fairly  broad  view  rather 
than  make  any  blind  predictions. 

Right  now  labor  is  confused.  We 
don’t  know  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do,  and  we  seriously  doubt 
whether  anyone  else  does.  Although 
the  record  in  the  battle  of  production 
and  in  the  field  of  conflict  proved  that 
democracy  breeds  a  tougher  and  more 
effective  people  than  the  slave  state, 
we  still  have  many  substantial  citizens 
who  favor  compulsion  and  super-boss 
control  over  each  problem  that  gets 
important  enough  to  rate  a  headline. 

The  President  retreated  from  his 
wage  policy  of  August  18th.  At  that 
time  he  decided  that  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  on  collective  bargaining  would  be 
price  ceilings.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  policy  and  immediately 
won  real  wage  gains  without  affecting 
price  ceilings.  Early  in  February  we 
had  won  wage  increases  averaging  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  cents  an  hour  for 
over  3,000,000  workers.  At  the  same 
time  while  1,400,000  workers  were  on 
strike,  only  60,000  were  members  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

But  other  unions  had  other  ideas 
and  methods.  Strikes  in  large  indus¬ 
tries  forced  government  intervention 
with  what  was  called  fact-flnding 
boards  and  new  mumbo-jumbo  wage 
formulas.  On  February  14th,  the  steel 


price  ceiling  was  badly  dented,  and  a 
new  wage  price  order  was  issued  to 
meet  the  changing  needs.  Mr.  Bowles 
talked  about  a  “bulge”  which  in  good 
time  he  desired  to  iron  out,  and  issued 
another  order  on  February  21st. 

Few  people  yet  realize  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  changes  on  February 
14th  and  21st.  Through  the  orders 
issued,  power  was  granted  to  persons 
appointed  for  their  political  ability 
never  before  given  to  anyone  in  public 
life.  Collective  bargaining  in  large 
measure  was  ditched.  The  decision  of 
an  individual  could  affect  54,000,000 
American  workers. 

•  The  February  21st  order  gave  an 
18^c  increase  to  700,000  striking 
workers  apparently  after  a  “bargain” 
bad  been  arrived  at  with  the  employers 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  product  $5.00 
p.  ton.  As  a  result  claims  are  pressing 
from  millions  of  workers  who  insist 
they  are  entitled  to  18^c  increase 
above  the  wage  being  paid  on  V-J 
Day. 

So  when  you  ask  what  the  postwar 
labor  policy  will  be  I  must  answer,  I 
don’t  know.  When  political  considera¬ 
tions  replace  collective  bargaining, 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  answer.  However, 
I  believe  the  majority  of  wage  earners 
are  too  intelligent  to  be  fooled  inde¬ 
finitely.  Most  of  them  know  that  wage 
increases  have  to  be  met  from  earn¬ 
ings,  or  by  the  new  technique  of  simul¬ 
taneous  price  increases.  Time  may 
demonstrate  that  the  increase  in  liv- 
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ing  costs  will  check  out  a  goodly  part 
of  this  increase.  Old  people  and  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  may  find  their 
dollar  worth  90  cents  and  those  with 
savings  may  find  the  value  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  cut  by  8  or  10  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar. 

In  my  opinion  this  so-called  wage 
price  policy  represents  a  questionable 
step  and  a  serious  blow  at  free  trade 
unions.  Time  will  bring  home  the  fact 
known  to  many  that  real  gains  in  liv¬ 
ing  standards  can  come  only  by  in¬ 
creasing  production.  This  requires 
the  joint  effort  of  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers  through  collective  bargaining. 
The  new  policy  in  my  opinion  tends 
to  favor  powerful  business  groups 
against  the  smaller  business  because 
they  are  in  a  position  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  government  to  increase  prices. 

This  may  seem  outside  the  scope  of 
questions  dealing  with  postwar  labor 
policies,  but  I  believe  no  decent  post¬ 
war  labor  policies  can  survive  unless 
we  apply  the  same  rules  of  the  game 
to  whichever  side  is  at  bat.  I  believe 
we  must  agree  upon  self-rule  to  the 
maximum  in  the  economic  field 
through  the  delegated  representatives 
of  management  and  labor  rather  than 
by  government  dominated  dictum.  We 
must  operate  through  agreements 
among  men,  meeting  practical  prob¬ 
lems  by  realistic  adaptation  of  practi¬ 
cal  policies.  If  we  fail,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  static  blindness  of 
rigid  law  and  the  directive  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  dictator. 

Of  course  the  failure  of  the  Labor- 
!^^anagement  Conference  to  achieve  a 
panacea  disappointed  a  public  which 
had  been  led  by  excessive  ballyhoo  in¬ 
to  expecting  the  conference  to  solve 
problems  which  have  been  developing 
for  more  than,  a  century.  But  any 


practical  leader  of  labor  or  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  known  that  the  con¬ 
ference  could  not  create  a.  collective 
bargaining  agreement  to  bind  labor  or 
management.  Such  agreements  by 
their  very  essence  are  between  workers 
and  their  specific  employers. 

Yet  the  conference  demonstrated 
that  labor  and  management  could  re¬ 
sponsibly  discuss  procedures  fer  estab¬ 
lishing  such  relationship.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  which  were  encountered  were 
not  all  across  the  table,  but  many  of 
the  most  tough  were  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  labor  and  among  the  delegates 
of  employers.  There  was  no  solid 
front  on  either  side  until  after  care¬ 
ful  caucus  and  active  argument. 

The  most  significant  sign  of  pro¬ 
gress  was  the  complete  agreement  on 
both  sides  that  labor-management  re¬ 
lations  should  be  worked  out  within 
a  given  plant  or  industry  by  collective 
bargaining.  Some  people  scoff  at  that 
agreement  as  meaningless.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  agreement  merely  re¬ 
affirms  what  is  required  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  That  is 
true  enough.  But  in  the  previous 
White  House  Labor-Management  Con¬ 
ferences  which  followed  World  War  I, 
the  delegates  split  over  the  very  issue 
on  which  they  reached  complete  agree¬ 
ment  in  1945. 

To  me  that  represents  a  yardstick 
of  progress.  We  have  moved  one  large 
step  forward  from  the  jungle  of  labor 
management  conflict.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  we  have  moved  so  far 
away  from  the  1920  position  that 
people  on  both  sides  are  likely  to  for¬ 
get  the  starting  point. 

Human  relationships  develop  that 
V  ay.  People  seldom  decide  solemn¬ 
ly,  after  a  period  of  conflict  to  be 
friends.  If  they  make  such  a  resolu- 
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tion,  they  are  soon  inclined  to  forget 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  day  to  day  re¬ 
lationships  tend  to  break  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  position  and  prejudice  in  such 
9  way  that  mutual  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  come  into  being  so  naturally 
that  no  one  can  mark  the  day  on  which 
the  change  occurred. 

But  you  may  ask,  where  do  we  go 
from  here  ?  Although  some  people 
think  the  answer  is  easy,  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  where  we  are  going. 
Many  believe  all  our  people  are  sensi¬ 
ble  enough  to  start  as  soon  as  possible 
the  return  to  the  normal  liberty  en¬ 
joyed  by  freemen  in  a  democracy. 

But  how  can  we  best  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  Is  the  best  way  the  freedom  of 
individual  enterprise  subject  to  the 
necessary  sacrifices  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  makes  to  live  in  peace  with  his 
neighbors?  Or  is  it  the  mechanized 
force  of  the  state  in  which  the  com¬ 
munity  controls  the  forces  of  produc¬ 
tion,  both  capital  and  labor. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  say 
we  should,  and  I  hope  will,  choose  to 
seek  a  better  future  through  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  individual  enterprise  using 
the  instruments  of  democracy  to  estab¬ 
lish  whatever  controls  are  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people. 

That  view  will  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  either  the  forces  of  re¬ 
action  or  radicalism,  both  of  which 
depend  for  nourishment  on  the  faults 
of  its  opposite.  However,  I  am  not 
interested  in  any  system  in  which 
every  twenty  workers  would  have  a 
steward  selected  from  a  political  list 
who  would  see  that  they  produce  at 
top  speed  under  conditions  determined 
by  agreement  between  political  and 
management  officials. 

Instead  we  urge  careful  analysis  of 


the  application  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  to  the  fabric  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  In  contrast  to  those 
who  seek  to  bolster  trade  unions  by 
government  support,  we  strongly  urge 
that  labor  and  management  be  freed 
of  political  interference  as  completely 
as  possible.  We  urge  that  labor  and 
management  be  encouraged  to  estab¬ 
lish  self-government  in  industry 
through  accredited  representatives, 
democratically  chosen  to  represent 
their  respective  sides. 

We  urge  that  economic  self-govern¬ 
ment  be  linked  to  civil  government 
only  through  the  maintenance  of  basic 
standards  and  through  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  public  representatives  to  bring 
the  consumer’s  voice  to  the  conference 
table  of  labor  and  management. 

I  believe  the  future  success  of  the 
American  system  of  basic  freedoms  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ability  of  American 
management  and  American  labor  to 
find,  establish,  and  maintain  the  rules 
of  teamwork  and  fair  play  which  will 
assure  to  every  one  ready  and  willing 
to  participate  a  full  and  equitable 
share  in  the  fruits  of  production. 

What  counts  now  will  be  our  ability 
to  evaluate  together  how  things  really 
are  now  and  adapt  ourselves  and  our 
organizations  and  our  methods  to  suit 
new  needs.  Human  retooling  must 
preeede  retooling  of  the  plant  if  we 
are  to  succeed.  American  workers  al¬ 
most  alone  among  the  great  industrial 
nations  believe  in  democracy  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  democracy.  They  believe  it 
must  work  in  the  economic  world  if 
we  hope  to  preserve  our  political  de¬ 
mocracy.  They  know  there  will  be 
inefficiencies  here  and  there.  They 
know  there  will  be  some  graft,  some 
collusion,  some  buck  passing  and  some 
evasion  of  responsibility.  But  they 
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have  complete  confidence  that  econom¬ 
ic  democracy  like  political  democracy 
ifc  better  and  more  effective  than  any 
other  system  yet  devised  by  men. 

Our  present  major  problem  is  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  our  old  mis¬ 
takes,  and  to  build  a  healthy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mutual  respect.  We  must 
have  public  understanding  of  what  we 
^ant  and  what  we  are  doing.  Real, 
constructive,  farseeing  understanding 
among  all  our  people  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  lure  of  quack  nos¬ 
trums.  We  can  do  it.  In  our  nation 
wage  earners  have  no  hatred  of  man¬ 
agement-even  if  the  Communists 
have  revived  the  dogma  of  the  class 
struggle.  To  get  real  mutual  respect 
means  treating  the  workers  as  men  and 
women  who  are  selling  their  services 
under  terms  and  conditions  mutually 
agreed  upon.  It  means  establishing 
collective  bargaining  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  confidence. 

Since  collective  bargaining  is  now 
a  recognized  part  of  national  policy, 
the  government  should  give  continued 
assurance  that  labor  has  the  right  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  government  should 
continue  to  coriduct  free  elections  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  employees  to 
make  a  free  choice  of  their  collective 
bargaining  representatives.  After  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  has  been  instituted, 
machinery  should  be  provided  for  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  We  should  aim  to 
include  in  every  labor  contract  ade¬ 
quate  machinery  finally  to  determine 
any  dispute  which  may  arise  under  the 
contract. 

This  does  not  mean  that  either  man¬ 
agement  or  labor  should  surrender  its 
democratic  right  to  resort  to  economic 


strength  to  protect  and  promote  legiti¬ 
mate  interests.  It  does  mean  however 
that  parties  to  a  dispute  should  be  able 
voluntarily  to  submit  their  disputes 
to  arbitration,  or  to  mediaticm  and  ocm- 
ciliation  by  a  competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  government  agency.  Whether 
or  not  such  mediatitm  and  conciliation 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  decision 
in  the  form  of  arbitration  should  like¬ 
wise  depend  on  the  voluntary  consent 
of  the  parties. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  placed  every  emphasis  on  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  voluntary  action  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  supplementing  rather  than  con¬ 
trolling  the  basic  voluntary  plans. 
That  has  been  our  consistent  position 
before  and  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
our  position  now  that  management 
and  labor  should  settle  their  problems 
by  collective  bargaining  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  government  intervention. 

Labor-Management  committees 
which  really  have  a  chance  to  pool 
ideas  and  which  are  given  responsibili¬ 
ty  are  necessary  in  every  plant.  They 
can  be  devices  for  efficiency  and  good 
relations  and  not  for  pampering.  They 
ought  to  be  the  backbone  of  any  good 
personnel  relations  system.  The  plant 
committee  on  the  local  level  represents 
the  first,  and  I  believe  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  good  labor  relations. 
We  must  first  make  up  our  minds  to  * 
do  a  good  job  in  our  own  backyards. 

Collective  bargaining  should  be  with 
the  officers  of  the  union  elected  for 
that  purpose.  They  should  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  live  up  to  it.  Having 
been  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  since  its  establishment,  I  have 
seen  the  opposing  forces  in  conflict 
over  contract  issues  which  would  have 
been  settled  at  home  under  a  decent 
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set-up.  I  believe  a  large  number  of 
grievances  which  plague  some  com¬ 
panies  would  never  arise  if  the  local 
union  had  to  accept  responsibility  it¬ 
self  to  determine  whether  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  legitimate. 

American  labor  accepted  wage 
stabilization  as  an  essential  part  of 
price  stabilization.  We  accepted  it  al¬ 
though  the  policies  penalized  labor 
while  prices  climbed  and  wages  were 
frozen.  The  policies  I  refer  to  were 
based  on  maximum  employment.  What 
is  going  to  happen  now  that  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  ?  We  believe  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  workers 
should  be  paid  the  largest  possible  re¬ 
ward  for  their  services.  High  wages 
should  be  the  reward  for  efficiency. 
They  should  be  the  incentive  for  effi¬ 
cient  production. 

The  work  week  should  be  reduced 
as  technological  progress  permits  so 
that  all  those  willing  and  able  to  work 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
jobs  which  provide  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  standard  of  living.  The  shorter 
work  week  must  be  a  means  of  shar¬ 
ing  the  prosperity,  not  of  sharing 
poverty. 

The  immediate  wage  issue  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  Ever  since  the  Little  Steel 
formula  was  adopted,  management  has 
claimed  that  the  total  wage  payments 
have  increased  far  more  than  the  wage 
rate  increase.  They  have  pointed  to 
take-home  pay  increase  many  times 
ignoring  increases  in  productivity  and 
longer  working  hours. 

Labor  unions  have  argued  that  the 
wage  rates  should  be  the  test.  Now, 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Shut¬ 
downs  and  layoffs  have  started.  Over¬ 
time  has  all  but  disappeared.  Many 
who  had  earned  promotions  to  jobs  of 
higher  skills  and  better  pay  have  been 


cut  back.  Labor  unions  with  good 
reason  point  to  the  shrinkage  in  take- 
home  pay  and  consequent  loss  of  wage 
income.  Employers  in  most  cases  now 
point  to  the  unchanged  schedule  of 
wage  rates. 

Obviously  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  wage  rates  to  offset 
the  sharp  loss  in  earnings  and  they 
should  be  so  increased  whenever  the 
effect  will  not  be  to  cause  an  inflation¬ 
ary  price  increase.  Right  now,  there 
is  little  danger  that  workers  wages 
v/ill  cause  inflation.  The  real  danger 
is  a  breakdown  in  earnings  which 
might  cause  a  collapse  in  the  price 
structure. 

Another  matter  which  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  recently  is  severance 
pay.  Although  some  industries  can 
and  should  reward  faithful  service  by 
severance  payments,  the  demands  be¬ 
ing  made  are  largely  for  propaganda 
jmrposes.  The  left-wingers  are  merely 
exploiting  a  condition  whereby  a  large 
section  of  American  management 
along  with  a  group  of  skillfully  man¬ 
aged  self-seeking  vested  interests  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  enactment 
of  docent  unemployment  compensation. 
1  l)elieve  many  of  those  in  opposition 
to  a  federal  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  have  perverted  the  sys¬ 
tem  they  were  hired  to  administer  by 
enlisting  the  shortsighted  cut-backs 
called  merit  or  experience  rating. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the 
Kilgore  Bill  and  the  Mur  ray- Wagner^ 
Dingell  Bill  are  defeated,  the  very  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  state  unemployment 
insurance  systems  will  sooner  or  later 
force  a  real  national  system.  In  the 
meantime  unless  American  industry 
really  provides  decent  jol>s  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  w’ork,  the  lack  of  a  good 
system  of  unemployment  oompensa- 
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tion  will  provide  the  necessary  field 
for  the  left  wing  boys  who  would  lose 
their  jobs  if  customers  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  One  other  difficulty 
during  the  reconversion  period  which 
I  hope  we  can  join  together  in  avoid¬ 
ing  is  the  danger  which  exists  in  fos¬ 
tering  a  conflict  between  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  and  war  workers. 
Only  those  who  will  pounce  upon 
every  opportunity  to  invite  domestic 
strife  have  anything  to  gain  from  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  temporary  rivalries 
between  returning  servicemen  and  in¬ 
dustrial  workers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
'is  doing  everything  within  its  power 
to  assist  veterans  in  getting  jobs.  It 
has  and  will  continue  to  support  all 
legislation  having  this  as  its  purpose. 
It  is  working  through  committees  set 
up  in  every  city  in  the  country  and 
cooperating  with  all  other  veterans 
and  community  groups. 

But  there  are  far  too  many  people 
tackling  this  problem  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  reemployment  of  veterans 
is  the  major  task  we  face.  They  are 
wrong.  The  problem  faced  alike  by 
veterans  and  war  workers  is  the  need 
for  decent  jobs  for  all  available  work¬ 
ers. 

If  there  are  not  enough  jobs  avail¬ 
able,  our  problems  will  be  difficult  to 
solve.  If  lack  of  employment  should 
reduce  us  to  taking  jobs  away  from 
war  workers  in  order  to  give  them  to 
veterans,  the  burden  of  supporting 
those  who  have  been  displaced  will  be 
borne  largely  by  the  working  veteran. 

The  cost  of  the  war  is  a  social  cost, 
of  which  the  adjustment  of  the  veteran 
to  civilian  life  is  an  integral  part.  The 
veteran,  anymore  than  you  or  I,  will 
not  maintain  an  island  of  security  in 
a  flood  of  unemployment.  We  must 


not  place  the  burden  upon  only  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  wage  earners  select¬ 
ed  by  chance  to  give  up  their  jobs  or 
forego  job  opportunities.  That  would 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  principle  that 
winning  the  war  is  a  social  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
recognizes  that  time  spent  in  the  arm¬ 
ed  services  is  to  a  great  extent  lost 
opportunity  for  the  veteran.  Because 
this  is  so,  we  recognize  and  accept  the 
principle  that  the  veteran  should  re¬ 
ceive  full  seniority  credit  for  every 
day  spent  in  the  service.  We  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  every  right  that 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  industry. 

Management  and  labor  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  this  problem.  In  doing 
the  job,  management  and  labor  can 
work  together  by  agreeing  upon  self- 
lule  to  the  maximum  through  their 
delegated  representatives.  They  can 
build  on  a  voluntary  basis  according 
to  the  requirements  of  each  industry 
and  region  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  the  rigid  dogma  of  statutory  law. 

The  joint  objective  of  labor  and 
management  should  be  to  make  the 
workers  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  working  instead  of  compet¬ 
ing  against  management  for  power. 
The  joint  objective  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  should  be  to  attain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  efficiency  and 
economy  to  assure  the  greatest  and 
widest  use  of  goods  and  services  by  all 
potential  customers  and  the  free  and 
equitable  employment  of  available 
capital  and  labor. 

We  must  avoid  trying  to  write  laws 
to  cure  what  is  troubling  us  before  we 
even  find  out  what  is  causing  the 
trouble.  We  must  do  our  best  to  keep 
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the  lawyers  out  of  the  field  of  labor 
relations  and  deal  directly  with  each 
other  without  the  legal  mumbo-jumbo. 
Together  we  must  build  a  framework 
in  broad  and  general  terms  which  will 
provide  for  collective  bargaining, 
mediation,  conciliation,  and  voluntary 
arbitration  where  necessary.  Our  ma¬ 
jor  industries  either  on  a  national  or 
regional  basis  could  work  out  practical 
management-labor  relations  codes. 
Such  a  voluntary  structure  could  come 
within  the  national  policy  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  agency  assisting  the  parties  to 
adopt  practices  and  standards  in  the 
best  interest  of  management  and  labor 
and  the  community  which  both  must 
serve. 

I  don’t  believe  any  representative 
of  management  or  labor  will  want  to 
surrender  to  the  problems  of  peace. 
The  American  people  can  and  will 
solve  the  problems  of  peace  as  cour¬ 
ageously  as  they  solved  the  problems 


of  war.  And  the  place  where  the  solu¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  first  place 
will  be  in  the  plants  and  factories, 
union  halls,  and  conference  tables  in 
our  home  towns. 

If  we  work  together,  we  can  speed 
reconversion  and  full  employment.  We 
can  secure  the  highest  priority  for 
peacetime  production  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  tax  legislation  favorable  to 
full  employment.  We  must  learn,  and 
learn  fast  how  to  work  together  if  we 
are  to  avert  Wall  Street  juggling  of 
business  and  the  long  range  conse¬ 
quences  of  paternalistic  pap  from  do- 
gooders.  We  must  look  to  collective 
bargaining  as  the  best  and  most  demo¬ 
cratic  method  of  maintaining  sound 
industrial  relations.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  we  are  partners  in  an  enterprise 
in  which  workers  must  be  paid  enough 
tc  enable  business  to  make  enough  to 
keep  on  employing  enough  workers. 
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The  Geopolitical  Position  of  the 

United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

By  RICHAKD  HARTSHORNE 
University  of  Wisconsin 


IN  Postwar  Geopolitics  one  topic 
transcends  all  others:  the  relations' 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  can  only 
give  you  an  abstract  and  conclusions 
derived  from  a  detailed  study  of  the 
\iorld  pattern  of  power  areas  and  prob¬ 
lem  areas. 

This  world  study  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  direct  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  involve 
no  basic  problems.  Never  before  in 
history  have  two  powers,  so  concerned 
about  each  other,  been  so  remote  in 
distance  and  so  separate  in  direct  in¬ 
terests.  Neither  is  concerned  about  a 
single  square  mile  of  the  other’s  ter¬ 
ritory;  there  is  not  a  single  square 
mile  of  territory  in  the  world  that  both 
powers  would  wish  to  take  over;  no¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  there  a  single 
resource  area  control  of  which  is  seri¬ 
ously  important  to  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  or  military  security  of  both 
powers.  Finally,  if  one  envisages  full 
armed  conflict  between  the  two  powers 
in  a  fight  to  the  finish,  how  can  they 
fight  ?  Long-range  bombers,  rockets, 
and  atomic  bombs  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  to  do  enormous  damage 
to  the  other,  but  the  remoteness  of 
their  main  areas  from  each  other 
would  make  the  ultimate  requirement 
of  victory — the  conquest  or  incapaci¬ 
tation  of  the  enemy — the  most  enor^ 
mously  difficult  task  imaginable. 

Why  then  all  the  excitement  and 


concern?  The  answer  can  be  found 
only  in  the  relations  of  each  power  to 
ether  power  areas  in  the  world  that 
are  of  strategic  concern  to  both  of 
them.  Where  are  these  areas? 

Not  in  the  Americas.  The  suprem¬ 
acy  and  security  of  the  United  States 
in  the  North  American  realm  includ¬ 
ing  the  northern  shores  of  South 
America  is  not  challenged  by  any 
power.  In  the  remainder  of  South 
America  a  power  based  on  western 
Europe  could  threaten  a  major  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States;  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
based  on  western  Europe  it  has  no 
interest  in  South  America  and  no 
power  to  challenge  our  interests  there. 

In  two  other  major  world  areas — 
Negro  Africa,  South  of  the  Sahara, 
and  Australia  New  Zealand — neither 
power  has  any  important  interest  or 
concern.  Whatever  problems  may  de¬ 
velop  in  those  areas  can  hardly  be  of 
direct  concern  to  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Indian  realm — India,  Indo- 
China,  and  the  Indies — neither  power 
has  major  economic  or  political  in¬ 
terests  that  could  be  expected  to  come 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the  other. 
Their*  principal  interests  need  only  be 
listed  without  analysis — ^namely,  the 
U.  S.  has  a  particular  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  raw  materials  from  the  Indies 
end  has  a  responsibility,  I  presume, 
for  the  defense  of  the  Philippines; 
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far  in  the  west  the  Soviet  Union  has 
>1  direct  concern  along  its  border  with 
Afghanistan. 

In  Eastern  Asia — China,  Korea, 
end  Japan — ^both  powers  have  minor 
interests  of  some  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  that  could  easily  come  in  con¬ 
flict.  The  economic  interests  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  relatively  minor  for  both,  but 
if  effective  political  organization  of 
China  leads  to  development  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  and  industrial  econ¬ 
omy,  utilizing  the  great  resources  of 
that  country,  the  economic  interests 
of  both  would  be  increased,  though 
still  hardly  vital  for  either  power. 
China,  however,  represents  the  greatest 
area  of  a  potential  world  power  not 
yet  developed,  a  power  that  could  dom¬ 
inate  the  situation  in  East  Asia,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  Far  East.  For 
the  more  remote  future,  therefore,  it 
is  obviously  important  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  each, 
that  the  new  China  should  not  be  an 
enemy.  For  the  nearer  future  it  is 
only  essential  to  each,  that  the  other 
should  not  be  able  to  dominate  and 
monopolize  the  resources  of  China.  It 
hardly  seems  to  us  possible  that  the 
United  States  could,  if  it  would,  se¬ 
cure  such  domination ;  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  Japan,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  much  more  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  so.  Nevertheless,  so 
long  as  internal  control  of  China  is 
in  dispute  and  each  side  tends  to  seek 
support  from  one  of  the  outside  pow¬ 
ers,  danger  of  conflict  between  the  out¬ 
side  powers  is  always  present. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  terri¬ 
torial  neighbors  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  Bering  Sea,  one  might  suppose 
that  this  was  a  critical  strategic  area 
in  their  relations  and  that  therefore 


either  might  wish  to  develop  Japan 
as  a  possible  aid  in  its  own  security — 
an  attempt  that  could  very  easily  lead 
to  conflict.  My  conclusion  is  the  re¬ 
verse.  Whatever  military  action  might 
eventuate  in  this  remote  margin  of  our 
territories  would  necessarily  be  of  per¬ 
ipheral  importance;  the  major  issue 
of  a  war  between  these  powers  must 
take  place  along  more  important  routes 
of  approach  to  the  core  area  of  either 
power. 

The  predominant  interest  of  both 
powers  in  Japan  therefore  is  that  it 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  regain  its 
position  as  the  great  power  of  the  Far 
East,  capable  of  aggression  against 
cither  our  separate  or  common  inter¬ 
ests  in  that  realm.  The  major  step 
required,  and  already  taken,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Japan  to  the  home  islands  is 
in  the  common  interests  of  both  pow¬ 
ers.  The  same  is  true  of  the  second 
step — the  prohibition  of  a  dominating 
fleet. 

In  general,  we  must  recognize  that 
in  this  East  Asian  realm,  the  direct 
concerns  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  our  own, 
though  still  far  from  vital  in  either 
case. 

Much  more  critical  are  the  problems 
of  concern  to  both  powers  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  realm.  This  area  includes,  in 
terms  of  geographic  continuity  and 
integration  of  development,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Soviet  Union — as  far 
east  as  the  Kusnety  Basin  in  central 
Siberia  and  all  of  the  Near  East  and 
the  Asiatic  and  African  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  direct  concern  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  obvious.  Defeated  and  al¬ 
most  conquered  in  the  first  World 
War,  in  major  degree  conquered 
though  not  defeated  in  the  second,  and 
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in  both  cases  from  Central  Europe — 
Russia  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  success  for  a  third 
attempt. 

To  be  sure  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
largest  State  of  Europe,  and  will  pre¬ 
sumably  soon  have  greatest  industrial 
production.  But  it  is  not  stronger 
than  all  of  the  rest  of  Europe  put  to¬ 
gether — i.e.,  it  does  not  have  within 
its  own  w'orld  realm  that  extraordinary 
degree  of  security  with  which  we  are 
blessed.  The  initiator  of  both  previ¬ 
ous  attacks,  Germany,  remains  the  es¬ 
sential  base  for  any  future  attack.  By 
reducing  drastically  the  eastern  terri¬ 
tories  of  Germany,  including  one  im¬ 
portant  industrial  area,  and  thereby 
also  placing  the  recipient,  Poland,  in 
bondage  to  itself,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  greatly  lessened  any  danger  of 
German  attack.  If  the  industrial 
heart  of  Germany,  the  Ruhr,  is  placed 
under  outside  control,  such  danger 
vould  appear  to  be  completely  elimin¬ 
ated.  In  its  place,  however,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  must  figure  on  the  possibility  of 
similar  attack  from  the  powers  of 
western  Europe,  France  and  Britain, 
whose  power  might  well  be  enhanced 
by  any  plan  that  removed  the  Ruhr 
from  German  control. 

Britain  and  France  have  the  power 
to  isolate  the  major  part  of  the  Soviet 
T^nion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  even 
more  completely  than  Germany  was 
able  to  do  in  either  World.  War.  If 
they  could  also  utilize  not  only  the 
territory  of  Germany,  but  also  its  re¬ 
sources  and  industries,  they  might 
marshal  in  addition  a  land  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  be 
free  of  that  threat  from  behind  which 
alone  prevented  Nazi  Germany  from 
launching  its  full  forces  against  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1941-45.  •  Even  more — the  Rus- 
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sians  must  presume  community  of 
ideological  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  contrast  to  the  split  created 
by  fascism  in  1939,  might  enable 
Britain  and  France  to  unite  not  only 
all  of  central  and  western  Europe  but 
overseas  powers  as  well,  in  devastat¬ 
ing  attack  on  Russia. 

In  consequence,  it  is  fundamental  to 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union — as 
seen  from  Moscow — that  the  states  on 
its  western  border  must,  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  not  be  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  countries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  particularly  Germany, 
must  not  be  usable  by  the  western  pow¬ 
ers  for  an  attack  on  Russia. 

What  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  this  European  realm?  En¬ 
tirely  aside  from  ideological  considera¬ 
tions,  or  from  the  ultimate  possibility 
of  world  domination  by  an  aggressive 
{tower  based  on  the  control  of  all  the 
Euro{)ean  realm  the  United  States  has 
much  more  immediate  concern  in  the 
situation  in  western  and  central  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Economically,  this  country,  from  its 
first  colonial  settlements  down  to  the 
{tresent,  has  based  its  agricultural  and 
industrial  system  in  no  small  part  on 
trade  with  western  and  central  Eur¬ 
ope — ^most  especially  of  course  with 
Great  Britain.  This  conclusion  is 
even  stronger  if  we  include  Canada, 
and  because  of  our  intimate  and  great 
economic  and  strategic  interrelations 
with  Canada  we  must  include  that 
country  in  our  common  concern.  The 
security  of  economic  interest  in  trade 
with  Europe  de{)ends  now,  as  it  always 
has,  on  the  security  of  the  routes  across 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  has  a 
major  political  commitment  to  guard 
the  security  of  South  America,  a  com- 
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mitment  based  more  on  atrat^c  than 
economic  grounds  and  the  fulfilment 
of  that  commitment  likewise  required 
security  of  sealanes  through  the  North 
Atlantic  into  the  South  Atlantic.  (The 
significance  of  this  statement  is  illus¬ 
trated  dramatically  by  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  Anglo-American  superiority 
in  seapower  in  the  Atlantic,  sulnnar' 
ines  from  a  central  European  country 
were  able  to  isolate  the  two  major 
regions  of  Brasil  from  each  other  in 
1942). 

Finally,  our  experience  in  four 
transatlantic  wars  demonstrated  that 
security  of  our  own  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  coasts  depends  upon  security  of 
North  Atlantic  waters  against  use  by 
any  enemy  from  western  or  central 
Europe. 

In  short,  security  of  major  interests 
of  the  United  States,  including  even 
Lome  protection,  requires  security  of 
use  of  the  North  Atlantic  waters.  But 
such  'pcurity  no  matter  how  large  our 
navy  u  possible  only  if  the  United 
States  has  assured  use  of  a  fully  effec¬ 
tive  base  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  strongest  and  most  nearly  se¬ 
cure  base  possible  is  of  course  Great 
Britain.  For  Great  Britain,  security 
of  use  of  these  same  waters  is  even 
more  critically  important  than  it  is 
for  us.  Obviously  necessary  to  hold 
together  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Empire,  it  is,  quite  aside  from  that, 
the  absolute  essential  for  continued 
life  of  the  fifty  million  people  of  that 
industrial  island.  One  might  suppose 
such  a  situation  would  lead  to  direct 
conflict  for  supremacy.  But  since  it 
has  long  been  clear  that  neither  coun¬ 
try  alone  could  hope  to  make  itself 
secure  by  conquest  of  the  other  we  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  the  unwritten 
understanding  under  which  both  pow¬ 


ers — whatever  differences  they  may 
have  on  other  less  vital  matters — co¬ 
operate  passively  or  actively  to  main¬ 
tain,  for  both,  the  security  of  these 
essential  waters. 

The  security  of  the  United  States 
therefore  depends  on  our  ability, 
when  necessary,  to  use  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  North  Atlantic 
base.  But  the  security  of  this  mutual 
system  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
base  that  forms  its  European  anchor. 
(Had  American  public  opinion  under¬ 
stood  this  fundamental  requirement  of 
our  security,  the  Nazi  conquest  of 
France  would  have  brought  an  im¬ 
mediate  declaration  from  the  United 
States  that  any  attempt  to  invade 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  attack  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States  necessitating  full 
measures  of  defense  on  our  part.) 

Unfortunately  for  us,  modern  tech¬ 
nology  of  war  has  made  the  European 
anchor  of  our  North  Atlantic  defense 
far  less  secure  than  in  the  past.  So 
long  as  attack  on  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  could  come  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea,  the  same  implements 
that  secured  the  North  Atlantic  waters 
could  protect  the  base.  While  the  Ger¬ 
man  failure  to  invade  Britain  in  1940 
demonstrated  that  this  relationship 
has  not  cost  its  validity  completely  as 
some  would  think,  the  very  close  mar¬ 
gin  by  which  Britain  ultimately  pulled 
through,  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
supremacy  of  seapower,  shows  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  that  position 
has  indeed  been  lost.  The  island  base 
is  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  continent,  most  especially  vul¬ 
nerable  if  the  attacker  has  already  se¬ 
cured  control  of  all  the  continent  and 
has  no  cause  to  fear  attack  in  his  rear. 

In  short,  the  front  line  of  defense 
of  the  strategic  and  economic  security 
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of  the  United  States  must  be  placed  at 
least  as  far  eastward  as  the  Rhineland. 
While  our  concern  there  is  leas  im¬ 
mediate  than  that  of  France  or  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  the  long  run  it  is  no  less  real. 
Further,  from  the  purely  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  interests  of  France, 
Britain,  and  America  are  here  essen¬ 
tially  identical.  Whatever  economic 
interests  Britain  may  have  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  or  non-development,  of  the 
Ruhr,  whatever  interests  of  this  kind, 
or  of  political  or  power  concern  France 
may  have,  are  essentially  minor  in 
comparison  with  the  overwhelming 
strategic  interest.  Insofar  therefore 
as  the  leaders  of  these  three  powers  de¬ 
termine  their  policies  rationally  in 
terms  of  major  self-interest  they  would 
presumably  present  a  united  front  in 
this  area. 

We  have  already  noted  that  this 
region,  of  ultimately  critical  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  is  likewise  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  area  of  concern  is  in  fact 
a  wide  zone,  covering  the  entire  area 
that  lies  between  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  this  area  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  well  established  states, 
similar,  say,  to  the  Scandinavian 
states,  each  of  relatively  minor  but 
not  insignificant  power,  without  im¬ 
portant  territorial  or  nationality  dis¬ 
putes  among  themselves,  and  without 
opportunity  or  ambition  for  any  to 
expand  against  the  others  in  order  to 
attain  the  strength  of  a  great  power, 
such  a  situation  of  internal  stability 
within  the  area  strengthened  perhaps 
by  a  clearly  defensive  union,  would 
provide  the  maximum  security  for  all 
the  outside  powers  concerned. 

I  have  outlined  this  theoretical  sit¬ 
uation  only  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  actual  situation  that  is 
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so  completely  the  reverse.  Many  of 
the  states  in  this  area  are  intematty 
far  from  well  established — S(»ne  in¬ 
deed  have  existed  for  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  during  which  they  have  been  torn 
by  nationality  disputes.  Almost  every^ 
one  of  them  has  serious  disputes  with 
most  of  its  neighbors  over  territories 
of  considerable  size.  And  finally  that 
one  of  them,  Germany,  that  has  the 
greatest  claims  for  lost  territories, 
still  has  the  potentialities  for  great 
power  and  certainly  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  lost  the  desire  to  re¬ 
gain  such  power. 

In  sum,  the  zone  that  marks  the 
critical  area  of  security  for  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  today  is  a 
zone  in  which  there  is  internally  the 
maximum  of  disorganization,  the 
maximum  of  nationality  problems  and, 
based  on  them,  of  international  dis¬ 
putes,  and,  finally — complicating  the 
problem  by  tensions  of  a  different 
order — the  maximum  of  internal  con¬ 
flict  of  economic  and  social  classes. 
For  this  is  one  of  the  areas  of  the 
world  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
disparity  of  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tems  inherited  from  the  past  with  the 
modern  technology  of  production  and 
trade  and  with  modem  concepts  oi 
economic,  social  and  political  justice. 

In  all  these  ways,  this  zone  forms 
a  major  area  of  political  instability. 
What  German  writers  in  the  inter¬ 
war  period  were  want  to  refer  to  as  the 
Shatter  Zone  of  Europe,  from  the  Bal¬ 
tic  to  the  Adriatic,  has  not  only  in¬ 
creased  in  degree  of  instability  but 
has  been  expanded  to  include  all  that 
remains  of  Germany  itself. 

Such  areas  of  instability  anywhere 
in  the  world  are  danger  areas  to  world 
peace,  but  in  r^ons  remote  from  the 
security  zones  of  the  great  powers  the 
danger  may  not  be  critical ;  instability 
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here  however,  in  the  major  security 
of  all  the  great  powers,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  single  danger  to  the 
world  order. 

The  international  situation  is,  of 
course,  complicated  by  the  specific  re 
lations  of  each  of  the  great  powers  to 
the  revolutionary  movements  within 
the  countries  in  the  critical  zone. 
Whatever  might  be  the  normal  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  parliamentary  democracies 
of  western  Europe  toward  the  former 
dictatorships  or  class  oligarchies  of 
east  central  Europe,  security  consid¬ 
erations  make  them  fear  that  for  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  closer  alignment 
with  the  Soviet  Union  than  with  the 
capitalist  democracies.  Furthermore, 
throughout  most  of  this  area,  as  far 
west  as  central  Germany,  proximity 
to  the  overwhelming  land  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  constant  pressure 
factor,  save  on  the  Mediterranean  maiv 
gin  where  proximity  to  British  sea- 
power  turns  the  scale.  Russian  inter¬ 
est  in  a  change  in  the  control  of  the 
Straits,  or  in  securing  control  of  form¬ 
er  Italian  colonies  in  the  A^an  and 
North  Africa  is  readily  understood  in 
this  connection. 

From  an  academic  point  of  view, 
one  would  wish  to  stop  with  the  analy¬ 
sis,  leaving  to  practical  people  the 
problem  of  working  out  a  solution,  or 
of  prophets  to  tell  us  what  disasters 
may  ensue.  But  our  interest  is  far 
more-  than  academic.  No  less  than 
national  leaders  are  we  concerned  with 
the  outcome. 

One  obvious  possibility  is  the  grad¬ 
ual  domination  of  the  entire  area  by 
one  side,  which  could  only  be  the 
Soviet  Union.  Quite  possibly  this 
would  lead  to  world  domination,  Mac- 
Kinder’s  nightmare  come  to  reality, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  another  and 


greater  world  war,  following  which  the 
winner  would  in  fact  be  forced  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  world. 

A  second  alternative  is  that  the 
states  of  the  area,  under  whatever  in¬ 
ternal  organization,  shall  each  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  its  international  relations 
directly  by  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
a  concert  of  the  great  powers.  Ob¬ 
viously  if  that  control  were  successful, 
the  security  problem  would  be  solved. 
But  such  control  would  depend  in  the 
ability  of  the  great  powers,  day  after 
day,  to  come  to  mutual  agreement  on 
a  series  of  international  problems. 
Experience  hardly  gives  us  grounds 
for  expecting  success  from  that 
method. 

In  this  type  of  complicated  situa¬ 
tion  one  will  distrust  any  simple  sys¬ 
tem.  The  area  cannot  during  an  in¬ 
definite  period  be  governed  peacefully 
by  any  one  power  within  or  from  with¬ 
out,  nor  by  a  concert  of  outside  powers. 
It  needs  to  be  organized  into  firmly 
established  states  that  shall  at  the 
same  time  have  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  essential  independence  against  en¬ 
croachment  from  either  a  western  or 
an  eastern  bloc,  but  will  not  have  the 
ability  to  attack  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  western  Europe  and  which, 
finally,  can  be  counted  upon  by  both 
sides  not  to  join  in  an  attack  of  one 
upon  the  other.  The  function  of  the 
United  Nations  then  would  be  primar¬ 
ily  to  assure  each  and  all  of  these 
states  of  protection  from  each  other 
and  from  any  of  the  outside  powers. 
Such  a  solution  can  be  expected  to 
succeed  only  (1)  if  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  newly  organized  states 
to  make  it  work,  and  (2)  if  their  lead¬ 
ers  recognize  that  it  is  in  their  interest. 
I  think  the  first  proposition  could  be 
proven;  the  second  will  be  far  more 
difiicult. 


Postwar  Geopolitics 

and  Economics 

•  By  FRED  K.  SCHAEFER 
University  of  Iowa 


EOPOLITICS  has  been  a  term 
of  ill  fame,  yet  one  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  is  has  a  scientific  basis. 
While  geography  (in  this  case  politi¬ 
cal  geography)  is,  like  economics,  an 
objective  science,  geopolitics  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  political  geography.  It 
can  be  applied  by  a  group,  party,  na¬ 
tion,  or  international  organization, 
trying  to  reach  a  certain  set  objective. 
It  is  comparable  to  economic  policy, 
and  is  usually  based  as  much  on 
science  as  is  an  economic  policy.  In 
the  analysis  of  an  actual  situation, 
however,  economics  as  well  as  econom¬ 
ic  policy,  political  geography  as  well 
as  geopolitics  have  to  be  considered. 

Political  geography,  in  many  ways 
a  border  field,  has  been  stagnating  as 
a  science  for  some  time,  during  which 
geopoliticians  of  all  kinds  have  run 
amuck.  The  reason  is  that  it  has  not 
had  the  cooperation  that  it  should 
have  from  other  social  sciences,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  field  of  economics, 
for  its  proper  development.  Much 
better  progress  has  been  made  in  simi¬ 
lar  border  sciences  such  as  economic 
end  social  planning,  marketing,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  location  of  industries, 
where  geography  and  economics  have 
OiCt  to  mutual  advantage.  Developed 
largely  at  a  time  when  political  geo¬ 
graphers  focused  their  attention  on 
the  relationships  between  the  phsyical 
environment  and  political  develop¬ 


ment,  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
other  factors  and  distributive  features 
such  as  natural  resources,  technology, 
production,  social  structures,  are  now 
shown  to  play  an  even  more  important 
part  in  the  political  differentiation  of 
the  surface  of  the  world.  Economic 
contributions  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  monographs,  on  oil,  rubber, 
capital  export,  monopolies,  and  so  on. 
The  actual  relationships  between  these 
economic  features  and  their  impact  on 
the  political  trends,  however,  are  only 
implied. 

One  of  the  most  important  trends 
in  this  geographical  world  has  been 
the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  region.  A  substantial 
amount  of  work  is  now  being  done  on 
American  regions,  but  the  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  foreign  regions  is  left 
largely  to  the  “Inside  Asia”  or  “In¬ 
side  Europe”  man. 

European  scientists  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  respect.  The  work  of  the 
“Royal  Institute  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs,”  though  highly  eclectic,  at 
least  is  something  to  start  with.  The 
vork  that  was  done  by  the  German 
“Weltwirtschafts-Archiv”  in  Kiel 
could  not  easily  be  matched  in  this 
country.  The  Russian  leaders  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  such  regional  institutes  as 
the  Far  Eastern  University  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 
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Students  of  regional  analysis  soon 
found  that  certain  limitations  in  their 
work  were  due  to  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  certain  basic  issues — an  under¬ 
standing  that  ought  to  be  provided  by 
the  economist  who  as  yet  has  evaded 
these  issues.  Any  successful  attempt 
to  solve  certain  local  or  regional  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  Iranian  or  Arabian  oil 
or  the  ever  present  boundary  conflicts 
presupposes  thorough  clarification  of 
these  fundamental  issues.  (Generally, 
ethnographical,  ideological  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems  cannot  be  solved  without 
an  understanding  of  the  economics  of 
the  regions  involved  and  of  their  place 
within  the  socio-economic  set-up  of 
the  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  peace  of 
1919  on  a  predominantly  ethn<^aphi- 
cal  basis  was  one  of  the  major  mistakes 
of  history.  This  neglect  of  economic 
trends  and  problems  eventually  pro¬ 
duced  another  world  war.  The  geo¬ 
politicians  of  that  period  were  either 
confused  or  used  the  confusion  of 
others  for  the  advancement  of  petty 
and  false  claims,  the  sum  of  which 
proved  to  be  disastrous.  More  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  this  time  to  the 
economics  of  the  peace.  However,  the 
actual  problem  is  now  much  more^ 
complex.  The  issues  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  in  1919 ;  a  failure  to  solve 
the  problems  will  be  even  more  catas¬ 
trophic. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  write  on 
postwar  economics  start  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unrealistic  assumptions.  To  put 
it  plainly,  they  assume  a  world  econ-. 
omy  in  which  goods,  persons,  and  capi¬ 
tal  move  freely.  Perhaps  they  do  this 
because  the  thought  habits  of  so-called 
classical  economics  with  its  mechanism 
of  perfect  competition  are  still  firmly 
entrenched.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 


classical  scheme  is,  in  fact,  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  institutional  set-up  of  the 
present,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  last 
decades.  There  is  now,  and  will  be 
for  a  long  time,  less  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  than  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
Actually,  huge  chunks  of  territory  are 
being  taken  out  of  the  world  economy 
to  lead  an  economic  life  of  their  own. 
If,  in  1919,  Russia’s  decision  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  world  economy  had  a 
severe  effect  on  western  capitalism, 
the  decisions  now  in  the  making  are 
even  more  momentous.  Several  areas 
with  mass  populations  have  joined  the 
Russian  sphere  and  are  being  hermeti¬ 
cally  closed  to  western  capitalism. 
Former  parts  of  the  western  sphere, 
such  as  Germany,  France,  England, 
are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  twenties.  Nor  does  the 
accelerated  industrialization  of  colon¬ 
ial  countries  like  China,  India,  and 
Australia  or  the  ambiguous  policies 
that  are  followed  in  these  areas  con¬ 
form  with  the  wishful  thinking  of 
economists  w’ho  dream  of  free  trade 
and  free  enterprise.  Their  specula¬ 
tions,  therefore,  have  been  way  off  the 
beam. 

In  chess,  the  simplification  of  a 
situation  by  reducing  the  number  of 
men  on  the  board  may  seem  to  be 
helpful,  though  the  solution  of  the 
problem  may  have  become  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  World  War  II  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  world  powers  from  seven  to  less 
than  three.  Yet,  the  simplification  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  This  leads 
us  directly  to  some  of  the  basic  issues. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  big 
powers,  as  well  as  the  consolidation  of 
their  spheres  of  influence,  confirms  an 
old  law  formulated  by  Ratzel  as  the 
“law  of  the  growing  space.”  Stanley, 
in  his  book  World  Economy  in  Transi- 
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tion  speaka  of  a  “shrinking  world.” 
They  merely  use  different  metaphors 
for  the  same  thing.  Atomic  power, 
while  it  hangs  as  a  Damoclean  sword 
over  the  head  of  the  geopolitician, 
has  so  far  had  but  little  effect 
on  economic,  political,  and  even 
military  trends.  More  effective  is 
the  advance  made,  especially  during 
the  war,  in  the  control  of  dis¬ 
tance.  Furthermore  this  technological 
improvement  has  made  it  difficult  for 
social  systems  to  exist  side  by  side, 
affecting  each  other  only  very  grad¬ 
ually  as  in  centuries  past.  Staley  des¬ 
cribes  well  the  technological  forces 
that  push  us  toward  a  world  economy. 
Even  though  he  does  not  examine  the 
difficulties  or  ascertain  the  specific  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  this  goal  might 
be  reached.  I,  for  one,  share  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  trend  will  prevail;  it  is 
already  a  factor  controlling  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  process.  This 
idea  was  undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russians  when  they  founded  this 
year  in  Moscow  the  Academy  for  the 
Study  of  World  Economics  and  Poli¬ 
tics,  complementing  the  regional  stud¬ 
ies  done  by  the  older  institutions.  We 
are  faced  here  with  what  is  essentially 
a  technological  revolution,  comparable 
to  that  caused  by  the  steam  boat  and 
the  railroad  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  so  thoroughly  changed  the  ex¬ 
isting  feudal  and  capitalistic  struct¬ 
ures  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Uatzcl  ]K)inted  out  the  evolution  from 
the  smaller  feudal  social  economic  re¬ 
gion  toward  a  national  economy  and 
the  significance  of  that  change  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  growing  size  of  political 
units.  Now,  mankind  is  establishing 
continental  and  inter-continental  econ¬ 
omies.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the 
political  and  military  implications  of 


this  change.  Former  big  powers  such 
as  Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  France  are 
out  of  the  picture.  The  powers  that 
remain  are  Russia,  the  U.S.A.,  and 
perhaps  Britain — and  only  these  three. 
Issues  involving  small  regions  will  be 
decided  by  these  three  centers.  No 
room  is  left  in  which  smaller  units 
could  play  seven  ends  toward  the 
middle.  Actually  the  peoples  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  are  now  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  being  either  pro- 
American  or  pro-Russian.  Any  other 
domestic  or  foreign  policy  for  them  is 
unrealistic  and  is  almost  bound  to  fail. 
This  trend  toward  world  economy  and 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  great 
powers  is  the  first  basic  issue. 

The  second  issue  is  more  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  in  nature,  namely,  the  division 
of  the  world  according  to  two  social 
systems:  one  based  on  a  regulated, 
planned,  socialist  economy;  the  other 
striving  to  retain  the  capitalist  struc¬ 
ture.  Thus  the  question  arises:  can 
these  two  systems  exist  side  by  side 
amiably?  The  answer  given  by  the 
“good  will”  school  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  social  scientists  should  give  a 
(rational  answer.  Instead,  many  of 
them  have  taken  refuge  in  the  “good 
will”  school;  yet,  if  substituted  for 
a  rational  analysis,  the  “good  will” 
thesis  is  very  dangerous.  For  the  re¬ 
lations  of  these  two  systems  are  de¬ 
termined  by  hard  social  and  ecmiomic 
facts,  of  which  good  will  is  only  one. 
They  depend  as  little  on  good  will 
alone  as  changes  within  our  American 
society  depend  only  on  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples. 

History  denies  the  possibility  of  an 
existence  of  two  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  social  systems  and  cultures,  each 
refusing  coldly  the  flirtations  of  the 
other.  The  tribal  system  was  invaded 
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bj  the  feudal  system.  The  feudal 
system  in  turn  was  invaded  by  and 
put  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist 
system  in  one  region  after  another. 
Sometimes  the  development  was  ar¬ 
rested,  for  instance,  by  efforts  such  as 
the  War  of  1812,  when  a  coalition  of 
feudal  and  semi-feudal  states  tried  to 
block  Napoleon,  who  had  been  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  peasantry  and 
middle  classes  of  Europe.  Even  so, 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  became  possi¬ 
ble  only  after  the  conservative  govern¬ 
ments  had  promised  reforms  to  the 
masses,  reforms  in  the  direction  of 
Napoleon’s  social  aims. 

The  question  cannot  be  dodged ;  are 
the  alternatives  of  the  past  applicable 
to  the  present  dilemma  ?  In  trying  to 
answer  it,  a  number  of  problems  arise 
that  ought  to  be  answered  by  the  eco¬ 
nomists.  Obviously,  the  answer  de¬ 
pends  upon  which  system  is  superior 
to  the  other.  Cultural  superiority  is 
not  necessarily  superiority  in  this 
sense.  Which  system  is  more  efficient 
in  production  ?  If  not  more  efficient, 
which  is  actually  more  productive? 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  poli¬ 
tical  aspect,  w’hich  cannot  be  separated 
either  from  the  economic  or  the  cul¬ 
tural  one.  The  latter  is  usually  called 
the  problem  of  democracy.  Here, 
however,  we  had  better  realize  that  in 
the  immediate  past  whenever  the 
masses  have  been  confronted  with  the 
false  alternative,  economic  security  or 
democracy,  they  have  usually  decided 
in  favor  of  economic  security.  The 
Nazi  economy  as  well  as  the  Russian 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  at  least 
very  productive  and  able  to  smooth  out 
the  ups  and  downs  of  production.  That 
the  Nazis  lost  the  war  is  beside  the 
point,  for  they  did  outproduce  the 
French  as  well  as  the  British,  and  per¬ 


haps,  both  of  them.  At  any  rate,  it 
took  the  natural  wealth  and  the  tech¬ 
nological  skill  of  the  Americans  to  de¬ 
feat  Germany.  And,  very  significant 
ly,  the  U.  S.  A.  in  order  to  win  this 
war  had  to  give  up  her  traditional  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  in  favor  of  the 
type  of  war  socialist  economy  in  which 
the  price  system  had  to  be  suspended 
to  achieve  her  political  aims.  There 
is  some  comfort  in  the  claim,  however, 
that  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  Amei^ 
ican  system  accepts  democracy  as  its 
slogan.  Both  are  aiming  at  the  same 
social  order  in  general,  at  least  theo¬ 
retically  and  in  their  propaganda.  In 
many  respects  the  Russians  have  been 
forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  idea  that  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
western  civilization. 

The  “good  will”  thesis  has  also  been 
used  in  estimating  the  dangers  of  the 
coming  war.  The  social  scientist  has 
no  way  of  developing,  measuring,  or 
calculating  the  effects  of  “good  will’ 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  war. 
Of  course  good  will  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  also  in  this  respect  as  one  of 
the  essential  factors  in  this  social  pro¬ 
cess,  but  to  explain  the  danger  of  the 
coming  war  by  good  will  only  would 
bt>  unscientific.  Russian  social  scien¬ 
tists  and  leaders  try  to  have  a  rational 
approach  to  the  problem  of  war.  Stalin 
has  recently,  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
made  clear  what  their  approach  is. 
His  statements  point  toward  capital¬ 
ism  and  imperialism  as  the  driving 
forces  in  the  making  of  war.  The 
western  world  failed  to  answer  him. 
The  Russian  explanation  is  the  old 
and  orthodox  one  given  by  Hobson, 
Marx,  and  especially  by  Lenin  in  his 
book  on  Imperialism.  This  view,  in 
spite  of  other  ideological  changes,  re¬ 
mained  the  gospel  for  Russian  scien- 
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tific  thinking.  According  to  this  view, 
as  also  stated  by  Stalin  in  his  most  re¬ 
cent  speech,  two  fundamental  geo¬ 
graphical  and  economic  laws  control 
the  existence  of  capitalist  societies. 
First,  the  law  of  the  arbitrary  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  markets;  secondly,  the  law 
of  the  uneven  development  of  capital¬ 
ism  that  forces  the  weaker  units  to 
make  a  periodical  redistribution  of 
raw  materials  and  markets  in  order  to 
escape  poverty  and  dependency.  The 
attempts  to  resettle  economic  strength 
attain  special  vigor  during  the  peri¬ 
odical  economic  crises  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Russians,  are  inherent  in 
the  capitalist  system.  Nationalism,  in 
its  modern  hideous  form  of  Fascism, 
Vecomes  a  strong  and  convenient  tool 
used  by  capitalist  countries  to  save 
or  improve  their  position.  When  Mr. 
Eric  .Tohnston  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  talked  about  peace  to 
Stalin  the  latter  answered:  “Yes,  but 
what  about  the  next  depression  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  ?”  The  only  answer  John¬ 
ston  had  was  that  the  depression  would 
not  take  place  immediately  after  the 
war.  Whereupon  Stalin  replied  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  any  dates.  What 
Stalin  means  quite  sincerely,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and,  in  view  of  the  answers  he 
receives,  a  brief  in  which  he  must  feel 
quite  superior,  was  that  we,  the 
I’.  S.  .A,  are  unpredictable  in  respect 
to  our  attitude  and  policy  due  to  the 
instability  of  our  economic  system.  It 
also  means,  according  to  Russian 
theory,  that  as  long  as  we  develop  sur¬ 
plus  profits  for  which  nowadays  we 
cannot  find  employment  especially  dur¬ 
ing  a  depression,  as  long  as  war  and 
large  scale  investment  abroad  are  our 
only  solution,  the  Russians  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  worry  and  prepare. 


The  Russians  may  be  all  wrong  on 
this  issue.  However,  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  they  actually 
have  this  view  and  that  the  western 
world  has  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
this  problem  scientifically.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  west  has  been  unable  to 
convince  the  Russians  that  their  views 
are  wrong.  The  western  world  has 
evaded  the  issue,  thus  tending  to  make 
the  Russians  very  suspicious.  One  has 
to  admit  that  the  Russian  answer, 
though  it  may  be  wrong,  at  least  is 
an  attempt  toward  a  rational  analysis. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  this  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  taking  measures  to  meet  such 
an  anticipated  development,  consider¬ 
ed  by  them  as  inevitable — measures 
that  disturb  their  normal  internal  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  result  of  which  any¬ 
thing  may  be  possible.  They  are  arm¬ 
ing  for  the  s<M;alled  inevitable.  We 
know  from  mere  experience  that  an 
armament  race  like  the  present  has 
its  •  own  laws  of  development  apart 
from  the  deeper  courses  of  war. 

The  political  geographer  cannot  help 
finding  the  imperialistic  features  in 
the  political  and  social  changes 
throughout  the  world.  Western  Eur¬ 
opean  capitalism  has  conquered  the 
world;  the  raising  of  the  scale  of  liv¬ 
ing,  or  its  maintenance  at  the  expense 
of  weaker  peoples,  is  too  obvious  a 
feature.  We  know  that  the  motives 
and  forms  of  control  have  changed  in 
the  past.  Sometimes  the  aim  was  the 
acquisition  of  raw  materials;  at  other 
times  the  dumping  of  finished  goods, 
or  the  dumping  of  surplus  capital  for 
investment  in  colonial  countries.  The 
economic  control  usually  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  social,  political,  and 
military  control. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  a  capitalist  country 
like  the  TJ.  S.  A.  cannot  avoid  a  de- 
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pression  without  finding  some  place  to 
unload  ita  accumulated  surplus  capi¬ 
tal  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  China  is  the 
best  place  for  “development?”  If  so, 
would  there  not  be  a  danger  that  the 
next  war  might  start  in  China  rather 
than  in  Central  Europe?  Does  not 
the  development  of  China  mean  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  safeguards,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Chinese  market  for  invest¬ 
ment?  Is  the  Russian  reaction  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  establishment  of 
American  economic  and  political  pow¬ 
er  near  the  weakest  spots  of  the  Soviet 
Empire?  The  question  is,  how  much 
does  that  economic  need  and  how 
much  does  that  worry  about  military 
security  contribute  towards  the  pre¬ 
sent  expansionist  trends  which  result 
in  the  division  of  the  world  into  two 
or  three  spheres  of  influence  with 
boundary  zones  that  even  in  peace 
time  have  become  zones  of  intense 
economic  and  social  warfare? 

If  finding  an  answer  to  these  basic 
problems  is  impossible  or  inconvenient, 
it  will  also  be  impossible  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Germany,  Japan,  and  a  host  of 
other  smaller  r^ions.  Also  impossi¬ 
ble  to  solve  will  be  the  problems  of 
free  access  to  raw  materials,  markets, 
and  investment  markets. 

Let  us  point  out  in  conclusion  that 
the  lack  of  any  objective  appraisal  of 
the  social  and  economic  system  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  study  of  all  these  re¬ 
lationships.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  unscientific  literature  on 
the  Soviet.  Serious,  objective  analy¬ 
sis  of  Russian  economic  principles 


and  conditions  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  A  proper  evaluation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  exploitation  alone  could 
throw  some  light  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Russians.  The  explanation  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
been  thrown  into  the  category  of  a 
first  class  power  politically,  while 
possessing  only  the  economic  basis  of 
e  second  class  power.  The  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  extent  of  which  are  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  their  exploitation  are 
two  different  shoes.  A  great  number 
of  Russian  internal  difficulties,  the 
lather  odd  development  of  a  late  fer^ 
vent  nationalism — which,  even  more 
oddly,  has  found  the  warmest  support 
in  this  country — the  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  for  manpower,  machinery,  and 
raw  materials,  may  find  a  very  easy 
explanation.  Doubts  can  also  be  raised 
as  to  Russia’s  actual  capacity  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  produce.  The  so^jalled  iron 
curtain  of  Russia  is  not  so  tight  as 
to  prevent  such  an  analysis.  A  study 
of  Russian  statistics  and  material 
actually  available  permits  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  insight  into  Russian  development 
than  we  actually  have  today. 

All  these  questions  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  the  social  scientist 
ib  considerably  behind  the  actual  de¬ 
velopments  and,  in  consequence,  has 
nothing  to  say  and  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  these  burning  problems. 
If  he  does  not  occupy  himself  with 
the  present  trends  and  future  develop¬ 
ments  toward  a  world  economy,  we 
may  get  a  world  economy  and  inter¬ 
national  political  conditions  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  people  desire. 


Problems  in  Teaching  the  Introduaory 
Course  in  Principles  0/ Economics 

By  CURTIS  M.  ELLIOTT 
University  of  Nebraska 

OF  the  many  courses  in  economics  pies  of  Economics  is  or  should  be  the 
offered  in  our  colleges  and  uni-  most  important  part  of  the  economics 
versities,  no  one  course  is  criti-  curriculum  for  students  who  are 
cized  more  violently,  bitterly,  and  com-  majoring  in  economics  or  business  ad- 
pletely  by  the  students  concerned  than  ministration ;  there  seems  to  be  quite 
the  introductory  course  in  Principles  general  agreement  on  this  point.  As 
of  Economics.  ^lany  instructors  are  a  consequence  considerable  time  and 
satisfied  with  their  presentation  of  effort  should  be  utilized  in  making  this 
this  course ;  yet  if  they  are  honest  with  course  interesting,  intensive,  and  use- 
themselves,  they  must  admit  that  they  ful  for  the  students.  Actually  our 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  arous-  students  should  finish  the  course  with 
ing  and  holding  the  interest  of  their  a  background  of  well-learned  princi- 
students  from  the  beginning  to  the  pies,  and  from  careful  and  diligent 
end  of  the  course.  If  the  instructor  practice  they  should  be  able  to  apply 
maintains  a  personal  contact  with  his  these  principles  correctly  in  problema- 
students  (which  is  seldom  the  case)  tic  situations.  In  addition  this  course 
and  is  able  to  obtain  a  frank  opinion  should  open  new  and  interesting  hori- 
from  them  concerning  the  value  of  the  zons  in  the  economic  world  for  the 
course,  he  will  find  all  too  often  that  students  and  should  impel  them  of 
the  students  both  good  and  bad  con-  their  own  accord  to  want  to  pursue 
aider  the  course  as  difficult,  dry,  un-  further  their  studies  in  economics, 
interesting,  and  useless.  The  rather  Improvement  of  the  course  in  Prin- 
eommon  student  comment  that  “eco-  ciples  with  consideration  of  something 
nomics  is  all  theory  with  no  possibility  similar  to  these  goals  is  an  essential 
of  practical  application”  is  quite  in-  and  urgent  task  for  most  economics 
dicative  of  the  more  refined  student  departments.  However,  efforts  in  this 
attitude.  Such  student  opinion  is  direction  must  be  profoundly  earnest; 
worth  something,  probably  far  more  the  results  must  be  novel  and  should 
than  most  faculty  members  are  will-  not  compromise  too  much  with  prac- 
ing  to  recognize  and  admit ;  but  being  tices  of  the  past,  for  fate  is  unkind 
so  general  it  must  indicate  that  some-  and  is  quite  disposed  to  treat  meager 
thing  is  wrong  with  our  introductory  efforts  for  reform  with  rather  scanty 
course.  We  are  not  teaching  our  stu-  rewards. 

dents  w'hat  they  want  to  know  and  Some  of  the  major  criticisms  and 
what  they  have  a  right  to  expect  us  suggestions  for  revision  and  improve- 
to  teach  them.  '  ment  of  the  Principles  course  have 

The  introductory  course  in  Princi-  been  discussed  in  a  capable  manner  in 
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various  issues  of  the  publications  of 
the  American  Economic  Association. 
An  article  by  Richard  Clemence  and 
Francis  S.  Doody,  entitled  Modem 
Economics  and  the  Introductory 
Course  (American  Economic  Review, 
June,  1942)  and  several  papers  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  round  table  on  Problems 
on  the  Teaching  of  Economics  (Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Economics 
Association,  March,  1940,  are  out¬ 
standing. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable 
agreement  that  the  objective  of  the 
Principles  course  is  not  defined  clear¬ 
ly.  In  many  cases  the  course  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  no  clear  objective  or  with 
a  hodgepodge  of  varied  objectives.  In 
V.oth  cases  the  student  is  left  with  one 
conclusion:  the  futility  of  a  required 
course  in  Principles  of  Economics.  As 
a  consequence  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  task  of  the  faculty  teaching 
the  course  in  Principles  should  be  that 
of  reaching  complete  agreement  on  the 
major  and  minor  objectives  of  the 
course.  Preparation  of  students  for 
the  specialized  advanced  courses  in 
economics  may  be  suggested  as  the 
immediate  objective  for  economics 
majors  and  business  administration 
students;  other  important  objectives 
may  be  considered  as  (1)  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  operation  and  control  of 
some  of  the  important  economic  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  (2)  practice  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  to  problems,  i.e. 
practice  in  the  technique  of  thinking 
in  economic  terms.  These  suggested 
objectives  indicate  that  the  Principles 
course  should  involve  an  intensive 
treatment  of  economic  theory  com¬ 
bined  with  considerable  practice  in  the 
application  of  economic  principles  to 
realistic  problems. 

A  second  criticism  often  made  in 


connection  with  the  course  in  Princi¬ 
ples  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  theory 
is  unrealistic  development  of  a  body 
of  economic  thought  under  assumed 
conditions  such  as  a  static  system  and 
a  condition  of  normal  equilibrium 
along  with  little  or  no  discussion  of 
the  dynamic  forces  of  society,  will 
lead  the  student,  who  after  all  has 
some  intelligence,  to  conclude  that  we 
are  teaching  a  set  of  principles  which 
have  little  or  no  practical  value.  Many 
of  our  textbooks  are  subject  to  this 
criticism.  For  example,  most  of  the 
discussion  of  wages  in  the  Principles 
text  is  concerned  with  development  of 
the  marginal  productivity  theory  of 
vvages  under  the  assumed  conditions 
of  a  purely  competitive  labor  market 
and  a  homogeneous  supply  of  labor; 
very  little  space  is  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  imperfections  existing  in 
the  labor  market  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  make  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  theory  a  practical  principle 
for  prediction  and  control.  Most  of 
our  students  know  that  these  assumed 
conditions  do  not  actually  exist  in  the 
world  of  reality;  therefore  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  sterility  of  many  of  our 
economic  principles  is  highly  justified 
if  their  textbooks  and  teachers  do  no¬ 
thing  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
value  of  these  principles  as  instru¬ 
ments  for  prediction  and  control  in  the 
economic  system.  A  rigorous  treat¬ 
ment  of  economic  theory  with  an 
abundance  of  illustrative  material  to 
give  the  student  practice  in  applying 
principles  to  problematic  situations 
may  be  suggested  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  students  from  considering  the 
theory  an  abstract  unreality.  This 
involves  a  combined  treatment  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  problems  rather  than  the 
traditional  separation  of  the  introduc- 
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tory  course  into  a  semester  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  a  semester  of  problems. 

A  third  rather  common  criticism  of 
the  traditional  course  in  Principles  in¬ 
volves  the  fact  that  the  course  is  over¬ 
crowded  in  many  instances  with  an 
amazing  mass  of  facts,  figures,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  detail.  Most  of  our  text¬ 
books  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field 
of  economics,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
of  Principles  make  matters  worse  by 
injecting  additional  descriptive  mate¬ 
rials  into  the  course,  especially  insig¬ 
nificant  details  taken  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  which  they  are  teach¬ 
ing.  As  a  consequence  our  students 
become  memorizers  rather  than  analy¬ 
sts  and  they  finish  the  course  in  Prin¬ 
ciples  with  a  knowledge  of  a  mass  of 
unrelated  facts  which  they  will  for¬ 
get  in  a  short  time.  The  validity  of 
this  criticism  is  demonstrated  some¬ 
what  by  the  fact  that  even  our  col¬ 
leagues  engaged  in  teaching  principles 
of  pedagogy  have  progressed  beyond 
the  naive  notion  that  an  entire  field 
of  inquiry  can  be  treated  adequately 
and  desirably  in  one  course — howevmr 
this  admission  does  not  condone  their 
innumerable  faults.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  criticism.  As  a 
possibility  it  might  be  suggested  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  in  a  few  spe¬ 
cialized  fields,  for  example  labor 
problems,  agriculture,  and  public 
finance,  will  insure  a  greater  possibil¬ 
ity  of  success  than  an  attempt  to 
scramble  over  all  the  specialized  fields 
of  economics  in  one  course. 

A  fourth  criticism  of  the  traditional 
course  in  Principles  involves  the  in¬ 
structor  and  his  teaching  methods; 
much  of  the  instruction  in  this  course 
has  demonstrated  an  amazing  lack  of 
competence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
instructors  or  has  demonstrated  the 


existence  of  an  attitude  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  indifference  with  respect  to  the 
value  and  success  of  the  course.  It 
seems  rather  peculiar  that  such  in¬ 
competence  and  indifference  are  rarely 
treated  as  a  criticism  in  discussions 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  Principles 
course.  Yet  the  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  plans  concerning  the  objectives 
and  methods  of  presenting  the  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  of  little  value  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent  instructors. 

It  is  a  relatively  easy  task  to  revise 
the  Principles  course  so  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  involving  indefinite  objectives, 
unrealistic  theory,  and  over-crowding 
with  descriptive  material  will  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Improvement  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  a  more  difficult  problem;  its 
solution  involves  more  care  in  the 
selection  and  supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tors  than  is  usually  the  case.  Before 
improvement  is  possible  the  faculty 
should  adopt  the  point  of  view  that 
the  Principles  course  is  the  basic 
course  and  consequently  the  most  im¬ 
portant  course  in  the  economics  cur¬ 
riculum.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
selecting  the  best  instructors  in  the 
department  to  teach  the  Principles 
course.  A  program  of  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  scheduled  for  the  speci¬ 
fic  purpose  of  discussing  teaching 
problems  and  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  illustrations, 
teaching  devices,  and  questions  and 
problems  which  have  proved  effective. 
It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  instruc¬ 
tor  that  he  is  to  spend  some  time  in 
preparation  for  each  class:  this  in¬ 
volves  more  than  a  quick  glance  at  the 
assigned  chapter  for  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  class  meeting,  and  involves 
more  than  a  lecture  from  a  set  of 
musty  notes  that  were  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  In  addition,  it  should 
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be  made  clear  to  the  instructor  that 
he  is  to  be  considered  responsible  at 
least  to  some  extent  for  the  interest  of 
his  students  in  the  Principles  course. 
After  all  the  job  of  a  teacher  is  to 
teach,  and  he  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  his  competence.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Principles  course  depends 
largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  personnel.  The  aims  of  the  course 
have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
fulfilled  if  the  instructors  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  adhere 
to  well-defined  objectives  and  their 
ability  to  teach  economic  principles  in 
an  interesting  manner  and  in  a  way 
that  students  will  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  and  usefulness  of  economic 
theory. 

Because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
traditional  course  in  Principles,  we 
decided  to  try  a  rather  radical  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  our  attempts  to  improve  the  course. 
The  main  criticism  against  the  experi¬ 
ment  thus  far  has  come  from  the  book 
salesmen,  for  we  do  not  require  our 
students  to  purchase  a  textbook.  We 
spent  considerable  time  in  developing 
a  syllabus  which  each  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  purchase.  The  syllabus  con¬ 
tains  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of 
the  subject  matter  to  be  covered  each 
week,  a  selected  list  of  textbook  and 
collateral  references  for  each  week’s 
leading,  a  list  of  carefully  prepared 
questions  and  problems,  and  blank 
pages  on  which  the  student  is  to  keep 
his  class  notes  and  notes  on  the  re¬ 
quired  reading  references.  We  have 
purchased  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
the  standard  texts  in  Principles ;  these 
are  placed  on  open  shelves  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library.  The  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  read  assignments  from  at 
least  two  different  texts  each  week.  In 


addition  we  have  made  available  for 
the  students  copies  of  collateral  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  carefully  select¬ 
ed;  some  are  in  the  classics  such  as 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  some  are 
assignments  in  the  standard  books  of 
readings,  and  some  are  current  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  pamphlets  of  one  sort 
or  another  which  we  consider  valuable 
readings.  At  least  one  collateral  ref¬ 
erence  is  assigned  each  week.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  expected  to  keep  careful  notes 
on  his  reading;  as  a  check  his  syllabus 
must  be  turned  in  at  frequent  intervals 
to  be  graded.  Written  assignments 
are  required  rather  frequently;  in 
some  cases  this  type  of  assignment  in¬ 
volves  a  short  essay  on  a  topic  that 
requires  some  special  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

We  do  not  consider  our  experiment 
to  be  the  final  answer  to  the  criticisms 
mentioned  above.  However,  we  feel 
that  by  this  method  our  students  are 
doing  more  work  and  learning  more 
economics  than  they  did  previously. 
As  a  consequence  we  feel  that  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  The 
experiment  has  been  valuable  in  the 
sense  that  we  were  com|)elled  to  de¬ 
fine  the  objectives  of  our  Principles 
course  and  adhere  to  them  more  care¬ 
fully  than  in  the  past.  Our  instruc¬ 
tors  are  agreed  as  to  the  major  objec¬ 
tives  which  we  consider  as  (1)  pre¬ 
paration  of  our  students  for  advanced 
courses,  (2)  practice  in  the  technique 
of  thinking  in  economic  terms,  and 
(3)  comprehension  of  the  operation 
and  control  of  some  of  the  important 
economic  institutions.  In  addition 
we  have  been  able  to  select  the  best 
portions  of  the  various  textbooks  for 
required  readings  and  have  been  able 
to  present  economic  principles  in  a 
more  realistic  setting  by  the  use  of 
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carefully  selected  collateral  readings. 
The  weekly  meetings  that  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  teaching  problems  and  for  re¬ 
vision  of  the  syllabus  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  exceedingly  valuable  by  the 
faculty  members. 

The  remarks  in  this  paper  may  ap¬ 
pear  as  quite  extreme  to  some  individ¬ 
uals.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
criticisms  mentioned  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  at  least  to  some  extent  apropos  the 


Principles  course  in  many  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  .  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Principles  course  in  the 
economics  curriculum  should  indicate 
B  need  for  removal  of  all  criticisms, 
however  small,  so  that  our  students 
will  conclude  when  they  finish  the 
course  that  economics  after  all  is  not 
dry,  uninteresting,  and  useless,  but  an 
interesting  an^  realistic  subject  which 
they  voluntarily  desire  to  pursue  fur¬ 
ther  in  their  scholastic  career. 


S^upil’ s  Own 
Vocabulary  Spellers 

Gates  —  Rinsland  —  Sartorius  Paardon 

lOhy  “pupils’  own  vocabulary’’? 

COITION 

SBecause  in  these  spellers 

the  words  children  actually  use 

are 

taught  in  the  grade  in  which  they  use  them 

Now  available  in  cloth  and  text-workbook  editions 
Grades  2-8 
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Postwar  Economics  Curricula 

By  LEWIS  SEVERSON 
Beloit  College 

The  topic  which  I  have  been  educational  fait  accompli,  the  theory 
aaked  to  examine  seems  to  carry  and  practice  of  street  vending  should 
the  implication  that  postwar  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  out-of- 
eoonomics  should  be  different  from  place  or  far  distant  in  academic  cur- 
prewar  economics,  or  that  prewar  eco-  ricula;  and  the  difference  between 
nomics  should  be  reexamined  and  re-  higher  education  and  barber  colleges 
evaluated  as  to  its  postwar  suitability,  may  not  be  discernible  to  the  naked 
I  think  economics  courses,  or  their  eye. 
objectives,  can  be  approximately  clas-  Courses  of  this  type  are  known  as 
sified  under  three  general  types,  with  bread-and-butter  economics.  They  pro- 
considerable  over-lapping  and  cross-  liferate  almost  limitlessly,  and,  as  by 
breeding  in  most  of  them.  centrifugal  force,  scatter  education 

(1)  Courses  purporting  to  explain  furiously  in  all  directions.  They  con- 
the  actual  processes  and  principles  stitute  little  if  any  more  than  an  in- 
('xisting  in  each  of  manifold  lines  of  definite  number  of  separate  trade  or 
economic  activity.  These  courses  are  vocational  schools.  They  are  univer- 
susceptible  of  dual  multiplicity.  First,  sal  and  therefore  constitute  universi- 
there  may  be  such  approaches  as  pro-  ties  mainly  in  the  sense  that  they  tend 
duction,  advertising,  salesmanship,  to  comprise  the  known  maximum  of 
marketing,  and  collections.  But  teach-  minutia.  Possibly  after  taking  100 
ers  with  vision  or  surplus  specializa-  such  courses,  if  one  could  survive 
tion  might  offer  courses  in  principles  them,  one  might  by  induction,  faintly 
of  advertising,  advanced  advertising,  discern  that  the  heterogenous  indus- 
advertising  problems,  and  research  in  tries  and  approaches  which  are  studied 
advertising,  and  the  same  for  sales-  are  within  the  same  economic  solar 
manship,  marketing,  etc.  Second,  this  system  and  that  they  have  some  inter¬ 
machine  gun  approach  can  be  applied  dependence  and  some  common  philo- 
to  each  known  industry  such  as  meat  sophic  genealogy.  One  might,  by  ex¬ 
packing,  oil  refining,  department  tra  strength  and  length  of  life,  take 
stores,  etc.  The  lowest  objective  to  my  another  100  courses  and  learn  how  the 
knowledge  was  retail  drug  store  ad-  system  worked  in  practice  or  was  sup- 
ministration  at  the  University  of  posed  to  work  in  theory. 

Southern  California  and  advanced  Obviously,  only  the  larger  educa- 
radio  announcing  at  Drake  University,  tional  factories  such  as  the  state  uni- 
Kecently  the  University  of  Chicago  versities  can  indulge  in  such  profuse 
announced  fancy  scholarships  and  ad-  cafeteria  educational  diet,  and  these 
vanced  degrees  (which,  presumably,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  educa- 
would  require  advanced  courses)  in  tional  offenders.  Being  sensitive  to 
restaurant  administration.  With  this  mass  public  opinion  and  values,  the 
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general  direction  and  content  of  higher 
education  are  determined  in  much  the 
same  way  as  that  of  radios  and  news¬ 
papers.  In  fact,  some  courses  (in  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges)  have  descended  to 
tLat  unenviable  level  where  extensive 
newspaper  reading  is  required.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  philosophers  are  unheard 
of  by  teacher  and  student  alike.  The 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
sources  of  funds  to  enable  any  institu¬ 
tion  to  stand  against  this  dominant 
trend  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  bread-and-butter  and  current- 
reading  courses  (like  winning  foot¬ 
ball)  attract  and  intrigue  an  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  students.  They  may, 
like  correspondence  courses  in  making 
friends  and  influencing  people,  in¬ 
crease*  one’s  conipetence  in  gaining 
daily  bread  or  invidious  distinction. 
Since  daily  bread  and  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  are  of  abiding  interest,  this 
full  harvest  of  “practical”  courses  can¬ 
not  be  dismissed  lightly,  however 
tenuous  its  connection  might  be  with 
higher  education. 

(2)  The  second  kind  of  course  pur¬ 
ports  to  explain  how  our  economic 
system  works  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice.  The  most  careful  teachers 
have  stressed  that  this  is  a  theoretical 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
system,  and  usually  they  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  major  deviations  in 
practice.  If  one  were  not  careful  to 
make  this  differentiation,  he  would  be 
pretending  to  do  in  a  short  course  what 
those  in  the  first  classification  do  one 
industry  at  a  time  in  many  courses. 
Courses  of  this  kind  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  theoretical  teaching,  not  only  in 
economic  theory,  but  in  money  and 
banking,  taxation,  foreign  trade,  etc. 

(3)  The  third  kind  of  economics 
course  teaches  wholly  theoretical  and 


abstract  economics  as  to  how  various 
given  or  conceived  economic  systems 
would  or  might  operate  without  any 
reference  as  to  whether  any  such  sys¬ 
tem  exists  or  is  likely  to  exist.  It  is 
like  some  courses  in  the  second  classi¬ 
fication  if  they  are  not  at  all  related 
to  the  existing  system.  But  these 
courses  should  not  be  confined  as  they 
typically  are  to  the  theory  of  a  pri¬ 
vate,  competitive  system.  They  should 
include  as  many  “non  Euclidian”  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  as  can  be  contemplated, 
or  at  least  the  leading  theoretical  types 
which  some  people  believe  more  or  less 
to  be  practicable  possibilities,  e.g., 
democratic  socialism,  complete  totali¬ 
tarianism,  or  a  system  of  “social  serv¬ 
ice”  without  authority  or  self-interest 
to  direct  it. 

On  both  utilitarian  and  educational 
grounds  I  have  little  faith  in  class  one, 
that  is,  trade  school  or  bread-and-but¬ 
ter  economics.  In  this,  I  am  a  dissen¬ 
ter  from  the  trend  of  the  times.  I  have 
a  strong  preference  for  class  three, 
i.e.,  analyses  of  abstract  or  ideal  sys¬ 
tems.  But  practical  necessity  and  lim¬ 
itations  of  self  and  opportunity  put 
me  in  class  two,  i.e.,  the  garden  vari¬ 
ety  of  theoretical  analysis  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system.  In  this,  I  unfailingly 
and  repeatedly  stress  that  I  am  pre¬ 
senting  the  philosophy  of  a  single  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  never  existed  in  accord 
with  the  philosophy  of  its  assumptions 
and  which,  with  each  passing  decade, 
has  operated  farther  from  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  processes.  I  have  tried  to  make 
realistic  why  this  increasing  difference 
between  theory  and  practice  has  de¬ 
veloped — in  part  because  of  errors  in 
the  assumptions  of  the  philosophy  and 
in  part  because  of  subsequent  changes 
such  as  those  due  to  changing  tech¬ 
nology. 
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For  many  years  before  World  War 
II,  I  was  one  of  those  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rapidity  and  generality  of  the 
distintegration  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  economic  organization.  I  deem 
this  now  to  be  established  and  accepted 
in  scholarly  economic  literature  and 
circles.  The  most  fatal  aspect  of  this 
disintegration  was  not  that  it  proceed¬ 
ed  (at  least  at  the  time  it  took  place) 
on  the  basis  of  necessity  or  inevita¬ 
bility,  as  our  foremost  writer  asserts, 
but  rather  that  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people  acquiesced  first,  and  then 
seemed  determined  to  throw  overboard 
this  system.  This  was  and  continues 
to  be  done  in  ignorance  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility.  The  public  took  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  such  as  comparative 
abundance  and  freedom  of  occupation, 
as  irrevocable  attainments;  and  they 
mixed  with  the  real  shortcomings  of 
the  system  imaginary  shortcomings 
which  were  predominantly  their  own 
human  shortcomings.  Often  it  has 
been  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
confused  criticism  was  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  works  the  way  it  is  supposed  to 
or  because  it  does  not  work  that  way. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  know  whether 
some  Government  “reform  measures” 
are  intended  to  correct  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  capitalism  or  to  make  its  de¬ 
mise  more  certain  and  sooner.  The  war 
has  given  great  and  irretrievable  im- 
j)etus  to  the  prewar  determination  to 
abandon  our  traditional  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  seems,  therefore,  if  we  are  on  the 
highroad  of  change  from  one  system 
to  another  that  detailed  description  of 
vocational  and  special  industry  prac¬ 
tices  in  a  state  of  flux  is  of  ephemeral 
value.  Also,  the  philosophy  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  we  seem  determined  to  abandon 
is,  of  itself,  of  waning  significance. 


Probably  only  by  comparative  study 
of  what  we  are  abandoning  with  the 
probable  alternative  system  toward 
which  we  are  rapidly  moving  might  a 
realization  be  created  of  our  impend¬ 
ing  loss  of  the  one  and  a  diminution 
of  the  lustre  of  the  other  in  our  un¬ 
realistic  rainbow-chasing.  It  seems 
that  abstract  analysis  of  the  processes 
and  the  status  of  individuals  in  divers 
and  completing  systems  would  be  the 
most  enlightening  and  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  kind  of  courses. 

We  need  bread  and  butter  (although 
all  of  us  may  not  get  it)  and  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  “Cry  for  bread.”  But 
we  need  even  more  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  bread  may  be  forth¬ 
coming.  And  we  should  be  concerned 
with  the  status  of  persons  under  dif¬ 
ferent  bread-producing  conditions — 
bow  much  labor,  how  much  bread; 
how  much  opj)ortunity  for  happiness, 
how  much  probability  of  tyranny  and 
degredation.  Our  impending  tragedy 
is  not  in  changing  the  systematic  con¬ 
ditions  for  producing  bread.  It  is  in 
taking  bread  (and  even  cake)  for 
granted  while  we  blithely  destroy  the 
only  conditions  we  have  or  know  of 
for  producing  bread  without  giving 
thought  to  alternative  conditions  which 
will  be  necessary.  Social  revolutions 
have  never  been  painless  and  seldom 
deathless,  yet  we  seem  to  be  going  in¬ 
to  one  with  a  light  heart. 

All  courses  cannot  be  addressed  to 
these  suggestions  even  if  one  is  per¬ 
suaded  as  to  their  desirability.  Ac¬ 
counting  and  statistics,  either  honest 
01  fraudulent,  are  like  any  army, 
science,  or  theology :  they  will  be  util¬ 
ized  in  any  system.  We  should  have 
not  less  and  possibly  more  of  these. 
Economic  history,  either  real  or  cus¬ 
tom  made,  will  always  be  of  interest 
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and  a  foundation  and  a  tool.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  neglected  step-child 
while  historians  chronicle  the  wars, 
paramours,  and  intrigues  of  kings  in 
expensive  and  lurid  detail.  If  our  en¬ 
deavors  to  interpret  the  chaotic  pre¬ 
sent  are  frustrated  by  official  and  pop¬ 
ular  double-talk  and  if  we  recoil  from 
turning  prophet  about  the  future,  we 
can  and  should  do  more  with  the  less 
contentious  past.  Economic  history 
greatly  supplements  and  vitalizes  theo¬ 
retical  analyses  of  economic  systems 
and  sheds  much  light  upon  advocated 
systems.  If  we  had  an  historical 
memory,  current  affairs  might  be  much 
different  and  more  simple  than  they 
are.  If  we  continue  to  tire  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  economic  freedom  and 
vest  our  welfare  with  the  host  of  will¬ 
ing  guardians  of  it,  historical  mytho¬ 
logy’  soon  would  become  large  scale  and 
economic  historians  for  sale  would  find 
a  good  market. 

There  will  always  be  specialization, 
exchange,  and  the  use  of  money.  Mone¬ 
tary  schemes  to  effect  economic  magic 
seem  to  have  immortality  and  will 
plague  any  system.  Public  finance  re¬ 
cently  has  fallen  into  this  category  of 
magic.  The  tenth  man’s  labor  applied 
to  a  small  plot  of  land  will  always 
yield  less  than  that  of  the  fifth  man, 
and  the  tenth  hot  dog  will  be  less  pro¬ 
vocative  to  action  than  the  first  one. 
There  will  be  shifting  rates  of  mar¬ 
ginal  productively  of  each  factor  un¬ 
der  diminishing  returns.  A  change  of 
system  will  solve  no  problems  of  allo: 


eating  and  evaluating  productive  ef¬ 
fort.  These  are  much  more  important 
and  subtle  than  the  all-consuming  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  distributing  the  product. 
The  psychic  cost  of  saving  and  wait¬ 
ing  in  capital-using  production  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  or  lessened  in  any  sys¬ 
tem  by  blandly  ignoring  it  and  a  com¬ 
pensatory  interest  charge. 

These  and  other  points  suggest  that 
the  elaborate  marginal  analysis  of  a 
complex  economic  equilibrium  might 
well  find  its  way  into  the  determina¬ 
tion  or  execution  of  economic  policy 
under  any  system.  If  it  does  not,  pre¬ 
sumably  it  will  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  system.  Therefore,  it  seems  that 
everything  a  theoretical  economist 
knows  would  be  useful  under  any 
economic  system;  and  about  the  best 
we  can  do  to  teach  students  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  present  and  face  the  fu¬ 
ture,  however  uncertain  that  is,  is  to 
teach  the  material  which  has  been 
basic  in  theoretical  economic  analysis 
in  the  past.  Insofar  as  we  can  separ¬ 
ate  that  which  is  peculiarly  institu¬ 
tional — that  is,  related  solely  to  a  cap¬ 
italistic  system — perhaps  we  should  do 
so  in  order  to  indicate  its  greater  vul¬ 
nerability  than  those  principles  which 
would  still  be  with  us  under  any  sys¬ 
tem.  Since  much  vocationalism  is  in¬ 
stitutional  in  character  and  content, 
it  is  subject  to  more  rapid  disintegra¬ 
tion.  It  is  something  of  a  perishable 
good  and  we  should  not  dispense  it  as 
a  durable  one. 


Postwar  Planning 

By  ESTON  V.  TUBBS 
Morgan  Park  High  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Much  thought  is  being  devoted 
to  poet-war  planning  in  the 
fields  of  domestic  economy  and 
international  relations.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  right  and  proper.  Wisdom 
would  suggest  also  that  at  least  equal 
concern  should  be  given  by  our  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  to  the  fundamental 
issues  which  undergird  our  American 
civilization.  These  great  problems 
can  be  met  only  by  programs  and  pro¬ 
cedures  boldly  conceived  and  skillfully 
executed.  The  important  overall  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “How  are  we  going  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  world  we  want  our 
children  to  live  in  that  will  in  some 
measure  compensate  for  the  tremend¬ 
ous  sacrifices  we  made  in  World  War 
II,  a  conflict  which  shook  all  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions  to 
their  very  depths  ?” 

If  the  United  States  had  been  on 
the  losing  side  in  this  conflict,  beyond 
all  doubt  our  schools  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  destructive  criti¬ 
cism.  The  changes  which  subsequently 
would  have  been  made  would  very 
likely  have  assumed  earthquake  pro¬ 
portions.  But  even  in  victory  our  edu¬ 
cational  set-up  should  be  examined 
with  unsparing  scrutiny.  We  should 
seek  to  learn  as  much  from  our  suc¬ 
cesses  as  from  our  failures. 

The  United  States  has  been  amaz¬ 
ingly  successful  in  all  the  wars  it  has 
fought.  This  fact  makes  our  position 
all  the  more  precarious  for  the  reason 
that,  sooner  or  later,  we  may  fall  a 


victim  to  the  devastating  blight  of  a 
chauvinistic,  supei^race  complex. 
Right  at  this  point,  we  may  leam 
much  from  the  experience  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people.  Hitler’s  victories  were 
convincing  proof  to  him  that  no  power 
or  combination  of  pow’ers  on  earth 
could  withstand  the  crushing  impact 
of  the  German  Wehrmacht.  The  ec¬ 
centric  effect  of  his  unbroken  early 
successes  were  largely  responsible  for 
his  ultimate  ruin.  His  intuition  lured 
him  into  the  belief  that  all  he  needed 
to  enable  every  German  to  live  like  a 
king  was  the  rich  lands  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ukraine.  He  was  certain  the 
Russian  armies  would  be  completely 
destroyed  within  six  weeks  and  all  of 
his  objectives  obtained.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  egregious  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  ever  made  by  any  man  or  nation 
in  all  the  reaches  of  human  history. 
The  tragic  consequences  of  that  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  felt,  particularly  by  the 
German  people,  for  countless  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1944,  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  in  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons  declared  that  “in 
three  or  four  years  the  United  States 
in  sober  fact  has  become  the  greatest 
military,  naval,  and  air  power  in  the 
world.”  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  built  up  here  in,  our  coun¬ 
try  a  civilization  that  commands  the 
respect,  if  not  the  envy,  of  the  whole 
world.  Our  schools  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  superb  achievement. 
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They  had  much  to  do  also  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  moral  fiber  and  phy¬ 
sical  stamina  of  the  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces  who  served  their 
country  on  every  continent  and  in  the 
remote  islands  of  the  seven  seas.  Their 
heroism,  courage,  and  resourcefulness 
Lave  rarely  been  equalled,  and  certain¬ 
ly  never  surpassed,  by  any  people  at 
any  other  period  in  recorded  history. 
But  these  accomplishments  should  be 
the  cause  for  sober  reflection  rather 
than  exultant  boasting.  We  dare  not 
let  these  successes  go  to  our  heads.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  rest  on  our  past 
laurels.  The  great  imperative  now  is 
for  the  responsible  leaders  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  re-examine  those  basic  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  our  national  greatness 
has  been  built  and  to  recognize  in 
sharp  outline  all  of  those  (iestructive 
influences  in  our  economic,  social  and 
political  life  that  spell  disint^ation 
and  decay.  Will  Durant  sometime 
ago  pointed  out  that  “no  great  nation 
has  ever  been  overcome  until  it  has 
first  destroyed  itself.”  History  affords 
niany  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  recent  experience  of 
France  is  a  tragic  example.  In  ad¬ 
dressing  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  a  few  years  ago,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  warned  his  listeners  in 
these  words:  “And,  gentlemen,  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
destroy  civilization.  Civilization  has 
been  destroyed  before,  and  it  has  tak¬ 
en  a  thousand  years  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  done  in  a  generation  or  two.” 

An  e.xamination  of  the  current  peri¬ 
odical  literature  and  books  indicates 
the  following  proximate  post-war 
trends  in  educational  planning  in  the 
United  States  for  the  future: 


1.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  vocational  education  in  all  its 
varied  aspects. 

2.  The  health  of  both  children  and 
adults  will  be  improved. 

3.  Educational  opportunities  will 
be  extended  to  all  age  groups — the 
greatest  attention  being  devoted  to 
adults. 

4.  There  will  be  greater  selectivity 
for  collegiate  training  and  more  aid 
will  be  provided  at  public  expense  to 
those  possessing  outstanding  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability. 

5.  Wider  use  will  be  made  of  the 
moving  picture  in  classroom  work. 

6.  Radio  programs  of  distinct  edu¬ 
cational  value  will  be  developed. 

7.  Television  will  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  as  an  important  teaching  de¬ 
vice. 

8.  Wider  participation  in  sports, 
particularly  by  boys,  will  be  encour¬ 
aged. 

9.  More  attention  will  be  given  to 
developing  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  different  races  constituting 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

10.  International  exchange  of  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  among  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  will  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

11.  Greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  mathematics  and  science. 

12.  Basic  English  will  become  the 
second  language  in  most  non-English 
speaking  countries. 

13.  More  thorough  work  will  be 
required  of  students  in  all  schools. 

14.  Students  will  be  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  various  aspects  of  aviation. 

15.  The  value  of  learning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  will  be  stressed  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

16.  School  districts  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  larger  units  for  improv- 
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iug  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
areas  affected. 

17.  More  financial  aid  will  be 
granted  to  local  school  districts  by 
both  state  and  federal  governments. 

18.  Public  school  education  will 
be  extended  to  include  junior  college. 

19.  There  will  be  increased  recog¬ 
nition  for  teachers  and  community  co¬ 
operation  in  determining  educational 
policies,  bringing  more  democracy  in¬ 
to  school  administration. 

20.  A  rededication  of  our  people 
to  the  fundamental  principles  under¬ 
lying  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to*  say  that 
people  learn  more  from  their  failures 
than  they  do  from  their  successes. 
This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to 
individuals.  We  can  safely  assume 
that  Germany  and  Japan  will  make  a 
very  careful  appraisal  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  their  downfall  in  World 
War  II.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  they 
will  learn  more  from  their  defeat  than 
the  Allied  Powers  will  profit  from 
their  victory.  Much  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  by  those  who  de¬ 
termine  its  educational  policies,  to  the 
really  vital  issues  which  confront  the 
country.  Too  many  administrators  and 
teachers  are  taking  their  ease  in  Zion. 
Complacency  has  settled  down  upon  us 
and  we  are  basking  in  the  aura  of  past 
achievements  when  we  should  be  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  praying  for  light 
end  the  will  to  solve  the  great  problems 
which  face  our  country.  If  they  are 
to  be  solved  at  all,  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  will  rest  upon  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  the  classroom  teachers. 
The  following  quotation  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  Fortune  Magcuine  for  July, 
1943,  which  bore  the  title,  “Ferment 


in  Education,”  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  all  thoughtful  persons: 

The  home  and  church  and  com¬ 
munity  have  abdicated  not  to  the 
school,  but  to  the  forms  of  cheap, 
mechanical  mass  entertainment 
and  mass  information-— to  the 
movies,  the  radio,  the  press,  and 
the  advertisements.  These  may 
seldom  have  an  educational  pur¬ 
pose,  but  they  have  a  pronounced 
educational  effect.  They  tend  to 
present  as  desiderata  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  material  success,  of  false 
comfort,  of  egotistic  adventure; 
they  appeal  to  personal  avarice, 
and  personal  vanity ;  they  play  up 
and  down  on  the  child’s  nerves, 
and  furnish  him  mechanical  emo¬ 
tion  outlets  at  the  same  time  that 
they  apply  to  him  the  most  insidi¬ 
ous  of  regimentations,  mass  an¬ 
esthesia.  Against  this  deadly  pas¬ 
sivity,  our  schools  are  the  only 
bulwark.  If  they  are  not  strength¬ 
ened  and  if  they  do  not  teach  the 
student  to  discriminate  and  to 
evaluate,  not  they  but  commercial 
indoctrination  or,  still  worse,  poli¬ 
tical  mobstering  will  form  in  the 
minds  of  our  children,  and  in  so 
doing  destroy  whatever  capacity 
is  within  them  for  democratic 
thinking. 

The  schools,  in  their  confusion, 
are  only  the  reflection  of  the  con¬ 
fused  life  around  them.  They  are 
of  society,  not  above  it,  and  their 
aimlessness  is  the  aimlessness  of 
today’s  ever  changing  world. 
Americans  are  presented  with  a 
choice.  We  can  adapt  students 
to  this  world;  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  some  time.  Or  we  can 
consciously  and  deliberately  make 
our  schools  more  vital  and  crea- 
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tive  to  the  end  that  our  children 
go  beyond  today’s  confusion  and 
understand  it  better  than  our¬ 
selves.  This  course,  more  difficult, 
is  the  way  of  heartbreak  and 
tears.  For  it  may  well  produce 
humane  and  thoughtful  adults 
who,  dissatisfied  with  the  life  they 
see,  will  want  to  better  it.  But 
it  will  produce  adults.  A  stream¬ 
lined  adapting  of  children  to  our 
present  world  will  only  produce 
adolescents  whose  dissatisfaction 
is  in  human  and  the  only  course 
of  action  is  violence. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  is  to 
focus  attention  upon  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  problems  facing  Ameri¬ 


can  education.  Their  solution  will  re¬ 
quire  the  closest  cooperation  of  all  the 
constructive  agencies  of  the  country. 
Leadership  of  a  high  order,  is  desper¬ 
ately  needed  to  avert  catastrophic  con¬ 
sequences.  The  situation  facing  us  is 
of  such  far-reaching  importance  as  to 
demand  the  same  type  of  unity  and  de¬ 
termination  in  time  of  war  needed  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  stakes  are  no  less  high.  We  must 
move  with  promptness  and  dispatch  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issues  that  face 
us.  Winning  the  peace  may  prove 
even  more  difficult  than  winning  the 
war.  Our  success  at  this  point  will 
determine  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
for  countless  generations  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Drama  and  Theatre.  Illustrated  by  Sev¬ 
en  Modern  Plays.  By  A.  R.  Fulton.  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Richard  Smith.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  New  York.  1946.  ix  and  556 
pages.  $1.90. 

Mr.  Fulton  chooses  to  begin  his  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  playwright, 
British  and  American,  with  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pi¬ 
nero.  As  a  preface  to  the  text  of  this 
play,  Mr.  Fulton  discusses  the  state  of  the 
drama  at  the  time  of  Pinero,  and,  more 
especiallly,  he  treats  of  the  growth  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  movement  of 
realism  in  the  theatre.  The  Second  Mrs. 
7  anqneray  is  then  presented  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  of  the  first  bombshells  of  the 
realism  of  the  early  years.  Following 
chapters  take  up  the  one-act  play  (illus¬ 
trated  by  J.  M.  Barrie’s  A  Well-Remem- 
hered  Voiceq;  tragedj*  (O’Neill’s  Beyond 
the  Horizon) ;  expressionism  (John  How¬ 


ard  I.<awson’s  Roger  Bloomer) ;  natural¬ 
ism  (Elmer  Rice’s  Street  Scene);  the  mor¬ 
ality  play  (Thornton  Wilder’s  Our  Tofcn) ; 
nnd  comedy  (Noel  Coward’s  Blithe  Spirit), 
Although  the  texts  of  the  seven  plays  con¬ 
stitute  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  prefaces 
t«  the  various  plays  are  stressed  so  that, 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  developments  in  modern 
drama.  The  drawings  by  Richard  Smith 
serve  as  a  graphic  complement  to  the 
playwrights’  descriptions  of  settings. 
These  drawings  illustrate,  too,  techniques 
ip  scene  designing  which  vary  according 
to  tj-pe  of  drama  and  the  period  in  which 
the  plays  were  originally  produced. 
Throughout  Mr.  Fulton  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  plaj'W’right  is  the  most  de¬ 
pendent  of  artists,  depending  on  the  com¬ 
plex  media  of  the  theatre — staging,  actors, 
costumes,  make-up,  settings,  and,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  music.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 


Some  Postwar  Problems 

in  Secondary  Education 

By  MARGUERITE  B.  SHELMADINE 
Jefferson  High  School 
Rochester,  New  York 


The  first  bulletin  that  the  new 
principal  of  a  large  secondary 
school  sent  to  his  teachers  was 
terse  and  challenging:  “Blessed  be  the 
capacity  to  change.”  Don’t  be  alarmed, 
1  am  not  suggesting  an  immediate  or 
drastic  upheaval.  I  ask  only  that  each 
of  us  in  these  coming  weeks  will  look 
at  his  work  with  clear  vision,  judging 
for  himself  to  what  extent  he  is  aid¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  in  attaining  the 
highest  development  of  their  individ¬ 
ual  powers.  Through  this  self-eval¬ 
uation  may  we  gain  perspective  and 
develop  the  capacity  to  see  our  weak¬ 
nesses  and  to  be  eager  to  accept 
change. 

Our  natural  inclination  is  to  resist 
change.  We  cling  to  what  was  once  a 
good  organization,  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gram,  or  an  effective  curriculum  long 
after  it  has  ceased  to  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose.  This  tendency  makes  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  in  the  secondary  school 
particularly  difficult.  Parents  cannot 
understand  why  their  children’s  course 
of  study  and  school  program  differ 
from  what  they  themselves  had  twenty 
years  ago.  Teachers  resist  new  methods 
as  well  as  new  courses.  Tax-payers 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  demand 
concentration  on  the  time-honored  3 
Rs  and  consider  as  frills  a  course  in 
safety,  sociology,  or  human  relations. 


Who  Attends  Our  Schools 
In  considering  any  of  the  many 
problems  which  confront  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  in  these  postwar  years,  one 
must  realize  first  of  all  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  composition  of  the  modern 
school’s  population.  In  the  seventy 
years  from  1870  to  1940,  while  the 
population  of  our  country  tripled,  the 
number  of  those  attending  secondary 
schools  grew  from  80,000  to  7,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  about  ninety  times. 
Today  ^  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people 'are  in  secondary  school;  some 
because  they  want  to  be  there,  some 
because  of  the  family’s  desire  for  re¬ 
spectability,  and  others  because  the 
law  holds  them  in  school  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  age. 

In  1870  only  those  attended  school 
who  expected  to  enter  a  profession. 
That  meant  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  those  in  high  school  went 
to  college.  Hence  the  school’s  job  was 
to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements.  At  the  present 
time,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
pupils  are  preparing  for  college  and 
the  three-fourths  plan  on  going  direct¬ 
ly  to  work.  Consequently,  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements  are  not  the 
school’s  sole  aim. 

Family  backgrounds  of  our  present 
school  population  present  wide  diver- 
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gence.  Some  pupils  come  from  homes  the  school’s  job  is  to  attract  and  train 
where  good  magazines  and  newspapers  the  disinterested ;  another,  to  challenge 
are  available  and  where  the  discussion  and  prepare  the  highly  intelligent  for 
of  world  problems  is  everyday  dinner-  further  education.  One  group  holds 
table  conversation.  Others  come  from  that  the  school  should  give  courses  that 
homes  where  parents  and  children  do  fit  boys  and  girls  to  adjust  socially  and 
no  reading,  where  parents  speak  little  mentally  to  others  in  an  American 
or  no  English,  and  are  interested  in  community;  another,  that  it  concen- 
no  topic  beyond  their  narrow  environ-  trate  only  on  the  fundamentals  of  edu- 
ment.  Some  have  homes  which  instill  cation,  leaving  social  and  moral  train- 
high  moral  standards,  a  feeling  of  se-  ing  to  the  home  and  church, 
curity  and  of  family  unity;  others  If  American  postwar  education  is 
live  in  broken  homes  or  with  parents  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  groups,  it 
who  are  disinterested,  illiterate,  or  cannot  give  priority  to  any  one  inter- 
lacking  in  moral  standards.  Only  at  est  but  must  provide  for  each  pupil 
school  do  many  boys  and  girls  learn  “the  development  of  civic  and  social 
etiquette  and  those  social  courtesies  competence  that  will  give  the  richest 
which  are  part  of  the  early  and  con-  possible  appreciation  and  knowledge 
stant  training  of  others.  of  America  and  of  the  democratic  life 

Among  the  7,000,000  pupils  now  we  cherish.”*  In  short,  our  school 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  there  are  must  strive  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
great  differences  in  mental  ability.  In-  to  think  clearly,  to  discriminate  be- 
telligence  is  a  great  leveler;  it  is  no  tween  types  of  propaganda,  to  appre- 
respeetor  of  race,  color,  family  back-  ciate  others’  viewpoints,  and  to  under¬ 
ground,  or  social  standing.  As  a  fun-  stand  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
damental  tenet  of  our  democratic  so-  tages  of  our  social  order.  Upon  the 
ciety  is  that  “each  boy  and  girl  must  school  falls  the  responsibility  of  offer- 
bc  provided  opportunties  through  ing  such  a  curriculum, 
which  individual  abilities  and  interests 
may  find  growth  and  expression,”* 
schools  offering  equal  opportunities 
should  be  provided  for  all  black.  In-  Working  as  individuals,  small 
dian,  Japanese  and  Mexicans,  as  well  g^’oups,  and  as  a  committee  of  the 
as  for  white  pupils.  whole,  the  faculty  of  a  high  school 

drew  up  the  folowing  statement  of 
Froviditig  a  Curriculim.  philosophy  to  be  used  in  formulating 

Of  such  variance  in  interest,  train-  the  school’s  policies  and  its  curricu- 
iug,  background  and  intelligence  is  the  lum :  “American  society  holds  as  its 
population  of  our  secondary  schools;  most  valued  heritage  a  way  of  life 
yet  they  are  the  American  children  which  it  calls  democracy.  It  requires 
and  present  a  cross  section  of  our  dem-  the  fullest  development  of  the  special 
ocratic  society.  The  problem  of  pro-  abilities  of  all  its  people.  Its  social 
viding  a  curriculum  for  training  all  structure  is  made  up  of  many  nation- 
youth  and  satisfying  all  groups  is  a  alities  and  cultures,  many  standards 
difficult  assignment.  One  group  says  of  living,  many  religious  and  political 

1  Basic  Issues  in  Secondary  Education.  New  York  State  Eklucatlon  Department.  1*46. 

i  Ibid. 
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views,  many  potentialities.  To  reach 
its  greatest  efficiency,  this  complex  and 
eve]>changing  society  calls  for  high 
individual  performance,  for  the  best 
values  in  human  relations,  and  for  the 
utmost  in  self-imposed  control.” 

Considering  this  statement  as  a 
guide,  the  school  then  attempted  to 
provide  a  curriculum  for  its  pupils 
that  would  accomplish  these  objectives. 
The  curriculum  was  not  stated  in  fac¬ 
tual  material  or  in  units  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Teaching  aids  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  groups  of  teachers  who  are 
working  with  the  classes  and  know  the 
reactions  and  the  problems  that  arise 
in  a  heterogeneous  group.  But  a  peiv 
feet  philosophy,  a  well  developed  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  complete  lesson  plans 
will  not  in  themselves  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  results  of  the  secondary  school. 
Remembering  that  we  have  in  our 
schools  today  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  we  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  teaching  the  tenets  of 
the  democratic  society  we  prize  so 
highly  and  of  trying  to  inculcate  in 
boys  and  girls  some  of  the  character^ 
istics  necessary  to  maintain  that  de¬ 
mocracy.  To  do  this  we  must  use 
every  opportunity  offered  in  this  cui^ 
riculum  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
each  person  to  learn  to  think  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  discipline  himself. 

Learning  to  Think 

During  the  war  years,  as  our  read¬ 
ing  and  general  information  have 
grown  in  world  interest,  we  have  been 
forced  into  thinking  beyond  our  indi¬ 
vidual  or  our  country’s  problems. 
V^orld  thinking  is  not  easy.  To  see 
problems  from  the  perspective  of  a 
Russian,  a  Chinese  or  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  student  requires  adjustment  that 
we  may  neither  enjoy  nor  desire.  Un¬ 


less  we  can  aid  boys  and  girls  to  see  .! 
the  world  picture,  to  accept  resp<wi8i- 
bility  for  conditions  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  in  their  communities, 
we  are  not  teaching  them  to  think  as 
world  citizens. 

To  think  clearly,  to  draw  accurate 
conclusions,  and  to  appreciate  world  ^ 
problems  one  must  be  able  to  use  those 
skills  and  tools  common  to  the  teaching 
of  English;  namely,  the  ability  to 
read  understandingly,  to  listen  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  express  one’s  self  effectively, 
and  to  judge  with  discrimination.  Not 
all  will  think  or  act  alike,  but  in  a 
democracy  all  should  be  trained  to  con¬ 
sider  what  will  be  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  Clear  think¬ 
ing  is  a  requisite  for  judging  propa¬ 
ganda,  for  resisting  the  influence  of 
the  forces  of  communism  on  one  hand 
and  of  fascism  on  the  other,  and  for 
holding  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 
Through  the  secondary  school’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  social  studies,  through  its 
training  in  reading,  listening,  organ¬ 
izing  information,  and  interpretation 
of  literature,  it  should  give  boys  and 
girls  tools,  knowledges,  and  desires 
that  will  help  them  to  recognize  both 
the  shortcomings  and  the  advantages, 
the  w’eakness  and  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  society,  and  thus  to  resist 
the  dangers  of  blindly  following  its 
enemies. 

Learning  to  Discipline  One's  Self 

A  person  may  think  a  problem 
through  clearly  and  may  decide  on  the 
right  procedure*  to  be  follow’ed,  but 
unless  he  can  discipline  himself  he 
will  be  unable  to  accomplish  his  de¬ 
sire.  A  man  may  know  how  to  develop 
the  most  delicate  scientific  mechanism, 
how’  to  draw  up  Utopian  plans  for  liv¬ 
ing,  but  if  he  cannot  discipline  him- 
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self  so  that  he  can  manipulate  his  in- 
Tentions  or  live  according  to  ideas,  he 
fails  to  reach  the  peak  of  his  power 
and  influence.  In  the  last  analysis, 
education  is  to  help  boys  and  girls  not 
only  to  live  happily  or  to  have  ideals 
and  high  standards  of  living  but  to  be 
able  to  control  themselves  that  they 
may  not  yield  to  wrong  influence  and 
need  not  be  dominated  by  totalitarian 
power. 

In  our  desire  for  self-expression,  we 
have  grown  away  from  the  idea  of 
discipline,  classifying  it  as  coercion  or 
the  opposite  of  liberty.  It  is  true  that 
discipline  is  restraint,  but  it  is  also 
the  ordered  use  of  one’s  faculties,  and 
brings  about,  in  the  end,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  accomplishment.  Without  self- 
discipline  there  can  be  no  real  liberty. 

The  secondary  school  has  the  oppor^ 
tunity  for  training  boys  and  girls  in 
self-discipline.  Through  its  student 
organizations  it  can  show  that  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  desires  must  be 
curbed  if  the  association  meets  its 
obligations  and  satisfies  its  members. 
Through  its  activities  and  through 
teaching  in  English  and  social  studies, 
it  can  help  pupils  become  cognizant 
of  the  danger  of  blindly  following  a 
self-seeking  leader  or  of  sitting  back 
and  letting  others  carry  the  burden  in¬ 
stead  of  accepting  responsibility.  It 
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can  help  them  to  curb  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  hatred  and  to  sense  the  dangers 
which  arise  when  the  welfare  of  all  is 
not  considered. 

The  philosophy  of  our  schools  may 
include  training  in  thinking  and  in 
self-discipline,  but  unless  the  school 
itself  lives  democratically,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  in  its  organization  the  tenets  of 
democratic  faith,  it  cannot  expect 
boys  and  girls  to  profit  by  its  philoso¬ 
phy.  A  democratic  school  organiza¬ 
tion  does  not  mean  that  pupils  will 
follow  their  impulses  without  regard 
for  the  rights  or  wishes  of  teachers  or 
other  pupils.  It  means  that  all  work 
tc^ther  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

Many  difficult  and  irritating  prob¬ 
lems  will  arise  in  these  postwar  years. 
Often  teachers  will  think  that  even 
carefully  planned  changes  are  imprac¬ 
tical  and  require  too  much  effort.- 
Many  years  ago  that  wise  Dutch  phil¬ 
osopher,  Spinoza,  said,  ‘‘We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  possible,  and  then  we 
have  no  problems.”  If  we  would  car¬ 
ry  into  present-day  secondary  educa¬ 
tions  the  idea  of  that  early  teacher, 
we  would  attempt  the  impossible  and 
face  our  problems ;  then  we  would  hope 
to  have  the  capacity  to  change  when 
such  change  gives  promise  of  bringing 
about  the  best  results  for  the  greatest 
numbers. 


The  Menance  Communism 

By  JOHN  ISE 


University 

Hints  of  the  oommunistic  phi¬ 
losophy  appeared  very  early  in 
the  world’s  history,  for  such  life 
forms  as  the  brachiopods,  trilobites, 
crinoids,  hydroids,  formanifera.  and 
radiolaria  were  communistic  in  their 
habits.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
that  they  never  developed  high  culture. 
We  have  in  the  present  world  many 
such  beings,  oysters,  ants,  and  other 
ir sects,  and  even  the  higher  simians, 
which  have  similarly  failed  to  devel¬ 
op  culturally.  The  lesson  of  geology 
and  biology  is  clear  to  all  who  will 
read. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  com¬ 
munism  in  man  is  a  natural  and  he- 
erditary  trait,  like  red  hair  or  hooked 
noses,  or  whether,  like  witchcraft,  it 
is  an  acquired  characteristic.  It  has 
been  observed  that  although  some  com¬ 
munists  appear  to  live  in  families, 
somewhat  like  Presbyterians,  there  are 
apparently  no  baby  communists,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  same 
family,  and  presumably  of  the  same 
parentage,  some  children  who  develop 
into  communists  and  others  who  be¬ 
come  Republicans.  From  such  evi¬ 
dence  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
communism  is  an  acquired  character, 
p  result  of  some  environmental  ab¬ 
normality,  but  we  cannot  be  quite  sure 
of  this. 

Much  more  might  be  learned  if  com¬ 
munists  were  not  very  difficult  to 
study  scientifically.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  many  of  their  habits. 
Whether  they  are  carnivorous  and  can- 
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nibalistic  has  not  been  authoritatively 
determined.  Many  students  of  com¬ 
munism  believe  that  they  are,  but  that 
some  are  more  fastidious  than  others. 
Some  will  apparently  eat  flesh  raw 
while  others  prefer  it  roasted.  It  is 
asserted  by  Herkimer  that  they  will 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  other  communists, 
but  only  that  of  capitalists  and  aristo* 
crats,  perhaps  because  the  proletarians, 
being  hardended  by  physical  work  and 
exposure,  are  generally  tough  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  flavor. 

The  many  resemblances  of  com¬ 
munists  to  witches  has  impressed  near¬ 
ly  all  observers,  although  witches  are 
not  quite  all  alike.  Both  communists 
and  witches  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  most  active  at  night,  but  whether 
this  is  because  of  optical  weakness  or 
because  of  sensitiveness  about  their 
personal  appearance  is  an  unsettled 
question.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
neither  communists  or  witches  can  be 
considered  attractive  by  ordinary 
standards,  and  perhaps  they  are  both 
somewhat  conscious  of  the  general 
public  disapprobation  of  their  appear¬ 
ance — just  as  anyone  would  be  under 
similar  conditions.  Such  character¬ 
istics  are  generally  indicative  of  low 
social  and  pecuniary  standing,  about 
which  they  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  sensitive  in  clear  daylight.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  a  definitely  hopeful  circum¬ 
stance  that  witches  and  communists 
show  this  shame  about  their  appear¬ 
ance,  for  it  indicates  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  capitalist  stand- 
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ards  of  reputability,  and  even  perhaps 
a  hope  that  these  unfortunate  beings 
may  finally  be  induced  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  and  try  to  improve  their  status. 
In  these  various  respects  communists 
and  witches  are  much  alike. 

In  some  other  respects  they  differ 
considerably.  It  appears  that  com¬ 
munists  are  predominantly  pedestrian 
in  habits,  but  witches  are  often  eques¬ 
trian,  so  strongly  so  that  they  will  ride 
broomsticks  if  nothing  better  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  sometimes  at  very  great 
speeds.  In  their  general  ideals  and 
philosophy,  communists  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  witches.  Witches  usu¬ 
ally  attack  only  the  persona  of  their 
victims,  suck  a  little  blood,  or  scratch 
an  eye  out,  perhaps  turn  a  luckless 
victim  into  a  cat  or  a  pig;  but  they  do 
not,  like  communists,  attack  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  private  property  itself. 
Communists  have  seldom  been  known 
to  poison  wells,  turn  men  into  black 
cats,  or  vim  versa,  but  they  have  no 
respect  for  private  property.  It  is  of 
course  for  this  reason  that  they  are  re¬ 
garded  with  greater  abhorrence  than 
witches,  and  greater  fear. 

Witches  seldom  threaten  our  sacred 
institutions.  When  they  do  damage, 
they  usually  do  it,  not  in  the  com¬ 
munist  spirit  of  malicious  hostility  to 
the  home,  the  church  and  private  prop¬ 
erty,  but  in  a  spirit  of  mischievous¬ 
ness.  The  witch,  Cutty-Sark,  which 
chased  Tam  O’Shanter  across  the  riv¬ 
er,  seemed  not  to  want  to  claim  him 
as  a  husband  but  to  burn  him  in  hell ; 
and  it  was  only  by  inadvertence  or 
awkwardness  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
destruction  of  property,  in  tearing  his 
horse’s  tail  nearly  off.  This  did  indeed 
mar  the  horse  appreciably,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  appearance  and  salabil¬ 
ity,  but  in  general  utility,  for  a  horse 


needs  a  tail  to  fight  flies  with.  It  was 
a  cruel  deed,  yet  Cutty-Sark’s  motives 
were  not  communistically  destructive, 
for  she  was  really  reaching  for  Tam. 

Communists  are  often  hostile  to 
church,  and  to  religion,  which  they 
call  the  “opiate  of  the  people;”  but 
in  this  they  show  little  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  present  world,  and 
of  the  need  of  the  people  for  an  opiate 
of  some  kind,  particularly  if  it  could 
be  given  to  Congress. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Jews 
have  been  leaders  in  the  communist 
movement.  Adam  appears  to  have  had 
a  definitely  communistic  society  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  fam- 
0118  apple  episode.  To  the  uninitiated, 
this  episode  will  not  seem  important, 
but  to  the  trained  economist  or  his¬ 
torian  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning. 
The  serpent  did  not  sell  Eve  an  apple, 
be  it  noted — the  Biblical  record  refers 
to  it  as  “fruit,”  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  it  was  an  apple,  and 
probably  a  Ben  Davis  although  Cali¬ 
fornians  insist  that  it  was  a  Sunkist 
orange — he  did  not  ask  for  any  "‘quid 
pro  quo,”  for  any  consideration,  as  he 
certainly  would  today,  in  a  capitalistic 
economy.  The  serpent  appears  to  have 
been  impelled  by  no  acquisitive  profit 
motive,  he  did  not  haggle  and  bargain, 
but  gave  her  the  apple  freely.  His 
motives  were  clearly  not  the  highest, 
but  he  did  not  selfishly  seek  a  profit. 
Apples  were  evidently  very  plentiful 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and,  of  course, 
no  one  could  have  made  a  profit  deal¬ 
ing  in  free  apples. 

The  fact  that  communism  reigned 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  should  not  be 
urged  as  an  argument  for  communism, 
however,  for  the  Garden  was  not  a 
very  attractive  place  in  all  ways,  by 
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present  standards.  There  were  indeed 
plenty  of  apples  apparently,  but  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
them ;  and  even  if  they  had  been  good, 
it  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  pick 
them  in  an  orchard  infested  with 
snakes.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Adam  and  Eve  chose  their  diet 
from  a  very  restricted  menu,  one 
which  may  have  lacked  important  vita¬ 
mins.  Since  they  did  not  have  the 
radio  it  is  likely  that  they  did  not 
even  understand  their  very  great  need 
for  vitamins  and  laxatives,  and  that 
their  health  was  poor.  Since  there  was 
no  advertising,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  they  developed  a  want  for 
clothes,  but  apparently  the  serpent  and 
the  apple  had  some  significance  in  this 
matter.  There  is  evidence  of  an  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  modern  capitalistic  spirit 
and  process  in  the  fact  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  ashamed  of  their  lack  of 
clothing,  quite  as  we  are  today,  even 
when  we  have  a  few  suits  of  old  clothes 
to  wear.  Psychologists  have  often  as¬ 
serted  that  our  shame  in  an  inadequate 
supply  of  clothes  is  due  to  our  splendid 
advertising  service,  but  since  Adam 
and  Eve  did  not  have  the  advantages 
of  modern  advertising,  this  is  clearly 
an  error.  It  appears  rather  that  our 
shame  in  such  matters  is  in  accordance 
with  long-established  divine  laws,  and 
that  our  modem  advertisers  are  merely 
implementing  and  applying  those  laws. 

Neither  can  we  see  in  the  story  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  any  support  for 
the  communist  argument  that  it  is 
capitalism  that  has  destroyed  the  na¬ 
tural  goodness  of  man.  Neither  his¬ 
torians  nor  psychologists  have  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  Adam’s  character, 
so  we  do  not  know  much  about  him; 
but  it  is  clear  that  his  character  was 
in  process  of  being  undermined  before 


he  left  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  suggests  that  men 
have  lost  their  original  virtues — if  any 
— ^not  through  the  influence  of  capital- ; 
ism  and  the  institution  of  private 
property,  but  through  association  with 
women. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  our 
churches  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
spread  of  communism,  for  the  churches 
are  in  many  respects  mn  on  a  com¬ 
munistic  plan.  Nothwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  the  operation  of  a 
church,  some  preachers  proclaim  that 
salvation  is  free,  and  charge  no  admis¬ 
sion  to  their  services.  It  is  true  that 
they  always  pass  the  collection  plate 
around,  but  the  poor  need  not  contri¬ 
bute  at  all  if  they  can  not  do  so,  or 
do  not  wish  to.  In  many  churches,  no 
distinctions  are  drawn  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  and  all — that  is,  all 
people  of  the  same  color — are  permit¬ 
ted  to  choose  their  own  seats  without 
restriction  as  to  wealth  or  soical  posi¬ 
tion.  All  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
same  sermon,  the  same  music,  under 
the  same  conditions  in  all  respects; 
and  often  the  preacher  shakes  hands 
with  all  as  they  leave  the  church.  In 
some  churches,  the  various  members, 
without  respect  to  wealth  or  social 
position  are  requested  and  permitted 
to  offer  extemporaneous  prayers,  and 
the  members  sometimes  address  each 
other  and  the  preacher  as  “brothers” 
and  “sisters,”  somewhat  as  communists 
call  each  other  “comrades.”  In  such 
churches,  we  have  what  is  practically 
a  Marxian  classless  society.  Those 
who  wish  to  protect  American  institu¬ 
tions  from  subversive  influence  may 
well  give  this  matter  their  earnest  at¬ 
tention. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  man- 
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ner  of  conducting  church  services  of¬ 
ten  forces  the  preachers  into  hypocri¬ 
tical  position  which  doubtless  causes 
them  much  embarrassment  Schooled 
in  Christian  doctrines,  they  must  as¬ 
sume  that  the  rich  cannot  go  to  heav¬ 
en;  yet,  also  devoted  to  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  their  churches,  they  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  contribution  of  the  rich,  and 
in  doing  so  they  must  hold  out  to  them 
a  hope  which  can  only  prove  illusory. 
In  the  law,  this  is  known  as  getting 
money  under  false  pretenses,  a  very 
grave  offense  for  all  but  preachers. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  this  in  any 
spirit  of  cavilling  or  censure,  for  I 
feel  deeply  the  tragedy  of  the  preach¬ 
ers’  dilemma;  and  there  are  mitigat¬ 
ing  circumstances.  The  preachers  do 
not  get  the  money  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  cause  of  spreading  ^he  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus — or,  at  any  rate,  those 
parts  of  the  teachings  which  do  not 
refer  to  rich  men,  covetousness,  and 
the  like.  Their  motives  are  not  sel¬ 
fish,  not  even  capitalistic.  Further¬ 
more,  contributions  by  the  rich  may 
at  least  lessen  the  moral  turpitude  in¬ 
volved  in  being  rich,  and  mitigate  the 
rigors  of  the  punishment  later  to  be 
meted  out  to  them.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reports  of  Dante,  there  are  several 
circles  of  Purgatory,  with  differing 
forms  of  punishment  provided  to  fit 
various  grades  of  iniquity;  and  per¬ 
haps  by  contributing  to  the  church, 
the  rich  may  at  least  raise  their  stand¬ 
ing  in  hell.  Perhaps  this  is  the  rea¬ 
soning  by  which  the  preachers  justify 
the  acceptance  of  the  money  of  the 
rich.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  rich 
are  less  rich  by  the  amount  of  their 
contributions,  and  therefore  in  better 
moral  position — which  the  preachers 
may  rightly  urge  as  an  argument  for 
heavy  contributions.  Yet  it  seems  un¬ 


just  that  our  great  business  leaders 
must  thus  choose  between  giving  their 
money  away  in  this  world  and  roast¬ 
ing  in  the  next. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  other  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  the  principles  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  management  are  more 
or  less  communistic.  Our  public 
schools  are  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  teachers  are  hired  by  the 
government;  and  the  children  of  all 
classes  are  given  the  same  training  in 
all  respects  without  payment  of  any 
kind.  The  pupils  sit  in  seats  assigned 
without  regard  to  the  wealth  or  quality 
of  their  parents,  and  are  supposed  to 
receive  the  same  treatment.  The  same 
general  situation  is  found  in  state  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  where  not  only 
are  the  students  of  all  social  classes 
taught  by  the  same  teachers,  in  the 
same  rooms,  and  all  together  at  the 
same  time,  but  many  of  them  live  in 
fraternity  houses  or  communistic  bar¬ 
racks  where  there  is  complete  common 
ownership  of  all  furnishings.  Here 
is  Plato’s  Republic  in  all  its  sinister 
outlines. 

Is  it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  so 
many  of  our  teachers  and  students  are 
communists,  when  they  live  thus  in 
communistic  surroundings  much  of 
every  day?  It  is  true  that  they  are 
often  at  home  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  they  usually  sleep  at 
home;  but  in  the  home  there  are  com¬ 
munistic  influences  at  work  too.  All 
members  of  the  family  use  the  same 
bathroom,  eat  the  same  food,  at  the 
same  table,  perhaps  drive  the  same 
car,  read  the  same  books  and  papers, 
listen  to  the  same  radio;  father  and 
sons  often  wear  the  same  shirts  and 
socks,  smoke  the  same  brand  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  from  the  same  humidor,  sitting 
l)efore  the  same  fireplace.  Here  we 
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have  the  Marxian  classless  society,  or  classes  as  a  rallying  cry  for  a  revoln- 
indeed  even  worse,  for  rewards  are  tionary  war,  a  document  which  im- 
here  inversely  related  to  productivity  mature  children  of  the  time  and  of 
and  merit.  Babies  lie  around  in  the  later  times  were  permitted  to  read.  It 
shade  most  of  the  time,  awakening  was  heartening  to  the  lower  classes,  of 
just  often  enough  to  cry  for  food  and  course,  to  be  told  that  all  men  were 
attention,  yet  they  usually  receive  the  equal,  but  the  implications  of  that 
most  generous  consideration  j  children  statement  point  directly  to  the  Marx- 
play  most  of  the  time,  yet  they  share  ian  classless  society  as  the  ideal  form 
fully  in  the  family  income ;  while  the  of  government ;  while  the  statement 
parents  who  do  the  work  must  content  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  change 
themselves  with  whatever  is  left  after  their  form  of  government  is  an  invita- 
the  baby  and  the  children  have  been  tion  to  communistic  propaganda  and 
provided  for.  This  is  the  home,  mark  violence  which  patriotic  persons  today 
you,  that  misguided  sentimentalists  are  striving  to  suppress.  All  this  was 
have  all  too  often  referred  to  as  the  written,  too,  by  men  who  were  at  the 
incubator  of  sterling  American  charac-  time  plotting  to  overthrow  the  estab- 
ter.  It  is  high  time  that  the  protec-  lished  government  and  seize  power  for 
tors  of  American  institutions  look  in-  themselves,  by  men  who  later  confis* 
to  the  schools  and  homes  of  our  land,  cated  much  of  the  property  of  the  gov- 
How  have  so  many  communistic  ernors.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
practices  and  institutions  percolated  Declaration  of  Independence  should 
into  the  fabric  of  American  society  ?  ^  withheld  from  the  general  public. 

What  insidious  forces  have  been  at  particularly  from  young  and  immature 
work  to  bring  us  to  this  condition  ?  We  minds,  along  with  Karl  Marx’s  Capi- 
Lave  already  seen  that  the  communis-  ^  true  that  the  Declaration 

tic  tradition  goes  far  back  to  the  time  up  inalienable  certain  capitalist 

of  the  ancestral  orangoutangs,  and  that  rights,  including,  as  Professor  Davies 
it  appeared  sporadically  throughout  once  expressed  it,  ‘  the  right  to  Life, 
antiquity.  At  its  very  birth  the  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Proper- 
American  government  started  with  the  >”  ^ut  the  writers  of  that  document 
definite  suggestion  of  communism  in  uot  see  how  difficult  that  pursuit 
its  birth  certificate,  for  among  the  would  be  in  a  later  era. 

■^‘self-evident  truths”  in  the  Declara-  This  is  not  all.  In  our  American 
tion  of  Independence  were  the  state-  histories,  many  of  them  studied  in  our 
ments  that  “all  men  are  created  schools  by  young  and  impressionable 
equal,”  and  that  whenever  any  form  children,  are  eulogistic  stories  of 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Pat- 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed  rick  Henry — all  of  them  revolution- 

“the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  or  ists.,  conspiring  and  fighting  against 

abolish  it  and  institute  a  new  govern-  the  established  government.  Is  it  to 
ment  in  a  form  most  likely  to  effect  such  men  that  our  children  must  look 
their  safety  and  happiness.”  These  for  inspiration  in  their  lives?  How 
statements  are  made  without  equivoca-  can  we  instill  in  their  minds  and 
tion,  mind  you,  in  a  document  which  souls  the  virtues  of  obedience,  loyalty, 

was  presented  to  the  people  of  all  and  respect  for  government,  when 
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their  historic  idols  are  revolutionists, 
who  rose  to  their  historic  stature  by 
overthrowing  the  established  govern¬ 
ment  ? 

It  seems  a  paradoxical  circumstance 
that  some  of  our  most  reputable 
people,  wives  and  daughters  of  honor¬ 
able  and  distinguished  citizens,  should 
feel  no  shame  in  their  genealogical 
descent  from  these  early  revolutionists, 
but  should  even  take  pride  in  such 
ancestry.  I  have  only  respect  and  af¬ 
fection  for  the  Daughters  of  the  First 
American  Revolution.  They  cannot 
justly  be  held  accountable  for  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  forbears  over 
whom  they  could  have  had  no  control. 
This  august  and  noble  sisterhood  have 
themselves  lived  exemplary  lives  of  de¬ 
votion  to  our  American  ideals,  which 
should  raze  from  our  memories  the  un¬ 
fortunate  deeds  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
they  merit  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful 
people  for  their  earnest  and  untiring 
efforts  to  guard  American  institutions 
from  subversion.  Yet,  as  long  as  they 
themselves  proudly  flaunt,  in  their 
very  name,  the  word  which  has  been 
the  rallying  cry  of  communism,  their 
efforts  cannot  be  as  effective  as  we 
might  wish. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men^s 
souls.  We  must  devote  our  energies 
unselfishly  to  the  problem  of  reversing 
the  present  drift  toward  communism; 
but  the  measures  appropriate  to  this 
end  are  not  easy  to  devise.  How,  for 
instance,  shall  we  change  the  com¬ 
munistic  home,  or  lessen  the  happiness 
that  the  untutored  masses  find  in  the 
home?  W,e  cannot  of  course  elimin¬ 
ate  the  home.  Without  it,  where  would 
ve  put  mother,  where  would  great  men 
be  born,  over  what  would  the  vines 
grow?  Without  the  home,  we  should 
have  no  home  on  the  range.  Clearly 


we  cannot  eliminate  the  communistic 
home.  But  we  might  make  it  lees 
attractive  by  continuance  of  food  and 
fuel  rationing,  or  perhaps  by  requir¬ 
ing  every  family  to  keep  a  few  cows 
for  the  children  to  milk,  instead  of 
the  family  car. 

The  seriousness  of  our  situation 
calls  for  immediate  revising  of  our  so- 
called  educational  system,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  studies  which  foster 
a  communistic  spirit  in  our  youth. 
Professor  Goodwin  Watson  has  shown 
that  the  radical  spirit  increases  stead¬ 
ily  with  years  in  school;  that,  strange 
and  tragic  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
close  correlation  between  education 
and  radicalism.  At  first  superficial 
blush,  it  might  appear  that  if  we 
could  abolish  our  schools  we  would 
strike  at  the  roots  of  our  problem ;  but 
such  drastic  action  would  bring  a  few 
serious  diflBiculties.  Where  would  our 
great  industrial  leaders  get  the  en¬ 
gineers,  scientists,  lawyers,  accoun¬ 
tants,  statisticians,  and  salesmen  for 
their  businesses?  Where  would  they 
get  the  journalists  and  advertisers  to 
inform  the  masses  about  the  virtues 
of  free  enterprise,  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  liver  pills  and  vitamin  tablets? 

The  medieval  churchmen  saw  the 
dangerous  possibilities  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  reading;  yet  if  they  had  not  learned 
to  read  the  newspapers,  how  would  the 
common  workers  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  blessings  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
dangers  of  communism,  how  would 
they  make  out  their  income  taxes! 
And  if  .the  masses  knew  not  arithmetic, 
how  would  they  compute  their  sur^ 
tax  net  incomes  or  their  grocery  bills  ? 
How  without  arithmetic  could  we  train 
the  engineers  and  scientists  needed  by 
our  great  businessmen?  Clearly  the 
people  must  know  arthmetic,  and  they 
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must  be  able  to  read;  and  perhaps 
writing  is  not  a  serious  evil,  although 
if  Karl  Marx  had  not  been  able  to 
write  there  would  have  been  no  Das 
Kapital  and  no  communism.  Writing 
may  be  an  innocent  diversion,  but  it 
may  be  very  destructive. 

No,  we  cannot  eliminate  education 
entirely.  It  is  essential  to  the  profits 
of  industry,  and  some  of  it  does  no 
harm.  The  study  of  arithmetic,  even 
of  higher  arithmetic,  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  engineering,  does  not 
necessarily  foster  radicalism.  It  is 
another  group  of  studies  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
communism  in  our  schools — the  so- 
called  social  sciences;  history,  socio¬ 
logy,  political  science,  economics,  and 
psychology.  Here  is  our  main  area 
of  infection,  the  area  from  which 
spreads  the  canker  of  radicalism 
throughout  the  educational  system. 
Here  are  the  studies  that  make  com¬ 
munists  of  our  teachers  and  students. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
radicalism  of  students  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  knowledge  of  these 
studies;  yet  some  of  these  studies  are 
offered  to  immature  children  in  the 
grades  and  high  schools.  History  is 
taught  in  almost  all  high  schools. 
Quite  truly  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mitigate  its  subversive  effects  as 
much  as  possible.  Most  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  such  matters  as  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  cherry  tree,  but  sub¬ 
versive  ideas  are  smuggled  into  the 
study  of  these  episodes.  Some  his¬ 
torians,  whether  with  communistic  de¬ 
sign  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  have  even 
raised  questions  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  the  cherry  tree.  Surely  such 
teaching  cannot  strengthen  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  our  young  people,  or  deepen 


their  devotion  to  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

In  our  colleges,  even  worse  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  uncommonly  found, 
^lany  professors  in  the  social  sciences 
inculcate  in  their  students  a  critical 
and  questioning  attiude  of  mind  whidx 
sometimes  blossoms  into  radicalism. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  men  of 
unquestioning  loyalty  and  fidelity  and 
optimism  who  have  made  America 
what  it  is,  or  whatever  it  is,  the 
“boosters ;”  yet  here  are  professors, 
themselves  crabbed  critics,  perhaps 
even  j)essimists,  working  persistently 
to  undermine  the  innocence  and  opti¬ 
mism  natural  to  youth,  and  to  raise  in 
their  places  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty,  of  questioning,  of  criticism, 
perhaps  a  feeling  of  pessimism  and 
unhappiness.  Some  of  these  professors 
have  tried  to  develop  in  their  students 
a  habit  of  thinking  even  about  the 
most  important  and  controversial  ques¬ 
tions,  apparently  unconscious  of  or  in¬ 
different  to  the  fact  that  once  this 
habit  is  developed,  there  is  no  way  of 
controlling  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  students  may  finally  come. 

Unfortunately,  communistic  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  confined  to  these  social 
science  studies.  English  and  Language 
departments  of  many  colleges  include 
a  great  many  radicals — New  Dealers, 
Liberals,  socialists,  and  communists. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  since  grammar  and  rhe¬ 
toric  appear  not  to  be  subversive  in 
effect,  the  resj)onsibility  probably  lies 
with  the  reading  of  literature.  Here 
we  see  the  danger  of  a  general  habit 
of  reading.  Not  all  literature  is  thus 
incendiary  and  subversive.  If  the 
study  of  literature  could  be  restricted 
to  Homer,  Virgil,  Longfellow,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Adam  Smith,  and  Westbrook 
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P^ler,  surely  no  harm  would  result; 
but  there  is  always  danger  that  people 
who  can  read  may  read  such  writers 
as  Aristophanes,  Juvenal,  Voltaire, 
Mark  Twain,  Steinbeck  and  Drew 
Pearson.  Indeed,  so  grossly  have  the 
public  morals  been  perverted,  or  so 
perverted  are  the  people  by  nature, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  apple  epi¬ 
sode  of  long  ago,  that  many  of  them, 
particularly  the  young  and  immature, 
actually  prefer  the  latter  type  of  lit¬ 
erature.  ’  If  we  cannot  prevent  the 
people  from  reading,  we  must  at  least 
see  that  they  do  not  read  literature 
which  undermines  their  faith  in  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions. 

We  must  go  much  further.  We  must 
have  a  great  cleansing  conflagration, 
a  burning  of  the  books,  a  combustion 
of  most  of  the  so-called  realistic  and 
modernistic  books  of  our  decadent 
period.  I  hope  I  w'ill  not  be  charged 
with  a  pyromaniac  disposition  or  with 
lack  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  or  appro¬ 
priate  war  hatred  when  I  say  that  our 
sometime  enemy,  the  Great  Fuehrer, 
pointed  the  w’ay  we  must  go,  not  only 
in  burning  subversive  books  but  in 
taking  a  militant  stand  against  all 
forms  of  communism.  Having  struck 
him  down,  we  can  do  no  better  than 


to  seize  the  torch  that  he  has  so  vali¬ 
antly  carried. 

There  is  a  ray  of  light  in  our  sit¬ 
uation.  Already  our  statesmen  at 
Washington  have  sensed  the  need  of 
a  more  vigilant  policy.  It  is  cheering 
to  see  them  moving  to  reestablish  that 
great  patriotic  detective  and  protec¬ 
tive  institution  known  as  the  Un- 
American  Dies  Committee.  Once  again 
we  can  sleep  in  our  sacred  homes  in 
peace  and  safety,  undisturbed  by  com¬ 
munists  and  rumors  of  communists; 
once  again  we  may  feel  assured  of  the 
security  and  sanctity  of  our  property, 
if  w’e  have  any  property;  once  again 
we  shall  see  the  American  ship  of 
state  plowing  the  broad  seas  of  free 
enterprise  in  the  American  Way,  with 
the  whistle  tied  dowm  and  the  ships 
gongs  sounding  a  Potpourri  of  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  Horst  Weasel  and 
,The-More-We-Get-Together-The  -Hap- 
pier-We’ll-Bc.  The  valiant  patriots 
who  feel  pangs  of  regret  in  destroying 
the  Gestapo  in  the  Fatherland  can  find 
comfort  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
American  Gestapo  in  the  homeland  of 
the  brave  and  free  and  fuddled.  Heil 
and  Vorw’firts  be  our  battle  cry!  Horst 
Wessel  be  our  song!  And  our  goal, — 
it  doesn’t  matter,  so  long  as  we’re  on 
our  way ! 


■h:editorial>- 


POINTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


WITH  American  educators  grop¬ 
ing  around  for  just  the  right  ob¬ 
jectives  in  character  education 
and  admitting  the  need  of  the  same,  they 
may  well  consider  the  case  of  Warren 
K.  Austin.  Mr.  Austin,  as  we  all  know, 
will  become  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as 
the  law  allows  him  to  be,  which  is  next 
January  3.  A  Republican  appointed  by 
a  Democratic  president,  he  will  hold 
one  of  the  most  influential  jiositions  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  American  in  the  endeavor 
to  maintain  world  peace  and  to  steer 
U.  S.  policy  for  the  first  time  as  the 
nation  gives  up  isolation  and  tries  to 
help  all  the  countries  of  the  world  get 
along  together  in  peace. 

Now  this  Austin  is  a  man  of  charac¬ 
ter,  a  fact  even  admitted  hy  his  politi¬ 
cal  enemies.  He  comes  from  Vermont, 
a  state  noted  for  its  character-produc¬ 
ing  qualities  (California,  by  the  way, 
has  never  been  praised  for  this  virtue). 
He  inspires  confidence  from  his  fellow 
Americans  in  his  ability  to  meet  the 
situation  with  good  judgment  (a  George 
Washington  trait).  Mr.  Beverly  Smith, 
Washington  editor  of  The,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  writes  that  Austin  ‘fl)e- 
lieves  in  old-fashioned  virtues:  honesty, 
loyalty,  love  of  family,  self-discipline, 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.”^  (As  one 
reads  this  his  mind  side-steps  a  bit  and 
he  cannot  help  asking  for  a  statement 
of  what  the  new-fashioned  virtues  are.) 
Austin  is  an  old-fashioned  American, 
according  to  Smith,  but  he  keeps  up  to 
date.  He  has  ‘*an  austere  facade”  but 


underneath  he  is  “warm-hearted  and 
fullblooded,  with  a  hot  temper,  strong 
emotions,  and  a  streak  of  the  sentimentiU 
and  romantic.”  The  ex-senator  is  68 
but  ^flooks  in  fine  shape,  his  face  as 
pink  and  rosy  as  a  boy’s.”  Facially  he 
never  was  any  Van  Johnson  or  Cary 
Grant,  and  Hollywood  appears  to  be  not 
the  least  interested  in  using  him  for  a 
future  picture. 

How  this  man  was  educated  is  a  long 
story  and  one  difficult  to  unravel,  but 
here  are  a  few  points:  A  good  deal  of 
credit  must  go  to  the  state  of  Vermont, 
which  does  not  encourage  softness  in 
its  men.  On  occasion,  explains  Writer 
Smith,  Austin  was  spanked  by  his  father 
with  a  rod,  which  the  boy  sometimes  had 
to  cut  himself.  “If  there  was  progres¬ 
sive  schooling  in  those  days,  teaching 
the  glories  of  untrammeled  self-expres¬ 
sion,  it  never  penetrated  his  neck  of  the 
woods,”  notes  Smith.  The  mother  took 
special  charge  of  the  boy’s  duty  and 
character.  W^hen  her  son  went  to  the 
Senate,  she  took  the  Congressional  Re¬ 
cord,  read  it  carefully,  and  sent  her  son 
“sharp  commentaries  thereon.”  His  wife 
certainly  made  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion.  And  much  of  Austin’s  education 
came  from  his  experience  in  Vermont 
as  an  “all-around”  lawyer  (general  edu¬ 
cation). 

If  this  man,  then,  is  a  good  example 
of  an  American  citizen,  his  qualities  and 
how  they  were  developed  by  education 
and  experience  are  certainly  hints  for 
educators. 


1  See  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet  for  Augruat  24,  1946,  p.  10. 
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